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Common Sense or Chaos 


HIGHER EDUCATION IS SPELLING OUT RACE ANNIHILATION 
By JOHN E. BROWN, Minister, Writer and Educator 


President, John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Arkansas 


Delivered in Philadelphia, Pa., October 18, 1939 


AS the United States of America received the death 
sentence? Will America die? Let us ponder the 
following facts: 

First: Biologists tell us America is dying at the top. 
A leading New York daily newspaper tells us by actual 
cold-blooded statistics, ‘““Higher education is spelling out 
race annihilation.” From an authoritative source recently 
there came the amazing declaration that the average of intel- 
ligence in America is falling nine per cent each generation, 
and from the one hundred level will fall to ninety, eighty, 
seventy! The best blood and the best brain of America is 
not reproducing! Nor is that all. The nation as a whole is 
leveling off in its population, and today the nation has one 
million six hundred thousand fewer children under ten years 
of age than five years ago. In kindergarten and the first 
grades of our schools children are disappearing at an appalling 
rate. Multitudes are asking, “Why?” The answer is, “A 
false system of education!” 

Second: According to a survey recently made, the United 
States in 1935 had one million five hundred thousand major 
crimes, and the age of the criminal averaged approximately 
nineteen years. Our nation is all but a joke in the comments 
of other nations out of the appalling crime record which has 
been steadily mounting, and which now threatens through 
the fact of the cost of crime to bankrupt the nation. It is 
estimated that this crime wave is costing the taxpayer of the 
nation eighteen billion dollars a year! Why should a nation 
with the greatest school system ever conceived face the fact 
of a crime wave such as the world has never known? The 
answer is, “A false system of education!” 

Third: With an educational program costing ten billion 
dollars to build and two billion five hundred million a year 
to operate and with one million five hundred thousand em- 
ployees—an army of the most highly trained workers in 
America—America faces the pitiful spectacle of having more 
than five million young people out of work and more than 





three million on some form of relief, with the result that a 
large part of the two billion five hundred millions dollars 
required for relief goes to support the product of the most 
expensive school system ever conceived. Again the question 
comes, why in a nation un? ~cloped and with vast resources 
making us rich beyond the aieams of avarice should we have 
a great army of young people standing idle? The answer is 
“A false system of education!” 

And just here let us stop long enough to face the fact 
that the responsibility for this tragedy is not to be placed 
entirely on the shoulders of the men who built our schools. 
A quarter of a century ago we were in the midst of a nation- 
wide campaign, joined in by all classes of people, a campaign 
pledged to the high objective of placing every child in Amer- 
ica in the schoolroom. We were rich and ready to pay the 
price. “Ignorance,” leading schoolmen said, “is darkness and 
darkness is crime. Let light come—the light of universal 
education, and with this knowledge will come the Golden 
Age.” I have often referred to one of the leading university 
presidents of the South who more recently declared before a 
great audience in Atlanta, “America had just as well face 
facts, and the facts are, side by side with universal educa- 
tion, America today has all but universal crime. Something 
is wrong with our modern system of education!” Yes, some- 
thing is wrong with our modern system of education— 
destructively wrong, but for the disasters now sweeping 
home, church, school and state, the schools are not entirely 
to blame! For, in a sense, the schools after all are the crea- 
tures or the creations of the taxpayer and the legislator, 
and if the school system of the nation has wrought havoc to 
the youth of the nation, it has wrought havoc through at 
least the silent consent of millions of parents and taxpayers 
of the nation! 

But what is wrong with our modern system of education, 
and why is so much of tragedy being poured across the na- 
tion? Within the last few days the president of one of the 
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Southern universities, according to the papers, appeared at 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of Duke 
University, and in his address said, “The whole program of 
education in America must be rewritten. What the answer 
is to our present problems, | do not know. Probably if you 
will invite me back to the two hundredth anniversary of your 
institution | will have an answer to our present needs then!” 
But America cannot continue another hundred years under 
our present system of education. Nor is that all! America 
cannot continue a quarter of a century under our present 
system of education! In fact, the chaos into which we have 
plunged mentally, morally, and financially will have to be 
corrected, and at once, or the sun of this nation’s greatness 
will set to rise no more! That isn’t pessimism! That is fact! 

But back again to the question, what is wrong with our 
modern system of education? Yesterday had you asked the 
courageous God-fearing leadership of America what three 
agencies, potential agencies, became the contributing factors 
in making this nation the greatest nation beneath the sun, the 
immediate answer would have been, “God, motherhood, and 
honest toil.”” Today if you ask some of our modern, liberal, 
communistic professors what education is, they will tell you, 
‘Books, books, books! God? America does not need God! 
Motherhood? Free love, which means lust, is to take the 
place of motherhood! Work? Only saps work!” Let us give 
the Devil his due and let us face the fact that multitudes of 
parents are just as much to blame for the deplorable condi- 
tion of the school program of the nation as the professor or 
school executive, who often through political pull, rides into 
place and power in our schools. 

It is not wholly the fault of the schools that only two girls 
out of a hundred today are training for homemaking and 
motherhood, because for twenty-five years, to my knowledge, 
the average mother advised her daughter against the respon- 
sibilities of family life. The feminist movement swept the 
schools of the nation, and girls were not only urged to be- 
lieve that woman could do everything that man could do, 
but women were urged to believe that an educated woman 
would find her highest field of endeavor and success as the 
competitor of man in public places. The heart-breaking 
spectacle of millions of girls scrambling for the crumbs that 
are to be picked up in the business life—tired, sophisticated, 
cynical girls—is not alone a picture sad enough to break an 
angel’s heart, but is a condition that became inevitable when 
the schools of the nation started training girls away from 
motherhood out to leadership in a man’s world. 

On the other hand, fathers did not want their sons trained 
to work. Today the tendency is to damn the schools because 
the schools have filled the streets with human parasites and 
criminals, but the facts are, for twenty-five years to the 
average father education meant emancipation from daily toil. 
In the beautiful San Joaquin Valley to an audience of four 
thousand people I flung out the challenge, “How many of 
you fathers would like to see your sons trained back to 
work? Let me see your hand.” One lone hand was raised. 
Some minister sitting behind me on the platform facetiously 
remarked, ‘““That fellow misunderstood you.” For twenty- 
five years the youth of this nation has been trained away 
from skilled industry and away from productive labor and 
away from honesty and away from God! 

For twenty-five years by the printed page, from the plat- 
form and pulpit of America, and later by nation-wide radio 
broadcasts, I have persistently and insistently, literally 
shouted the warning to America that a school program 
organized for the one supreme purpose of heading our mil- 
lions of American youth for college and university entrance 
and for far away cities—a program with millions of girls 
training for public life and millions of boys training away 
from productive labor, would land the nation in financial 








bankruptcy and the youth of the nation in moral and spiritual 
tragedy. And just here is where this nation finds herself 
today! Introducing me to a noonday luncheon club in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, a doctor said, “I am introducing this 
man as a prophet. Years ago he stood in this very room 
while the nation was rolling to its highest levels of financial 
prosperity, and admonished this club to remember the predic- 
tion which he made, and he there prophesied exactly the 
things that have happened to us as a nation! I introduce 
this man as a prophet.” When [ arose to speak my declara- 
tion was, “I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but 
the citizenship of our tomorrows with our prosperity or 
adversity rests in the school room of today. You can no 
more build and maintain a great nation without rigidly ad- 
hering to certain fundamental principles of operation than 
you can build a great business without rigidly following 
through certain exacting and necessary rules of business.” 
I knew then as I know today, that no nation blessed of God 
as this nation was blessed and with a motherhood such as 
God gave to America, and with millions of skilled laborers 
who took the raw materials of this nation to whip them into 
the beautiful things and valuable things that made us rich— 
I knew those fundamental, essential, and potential facts of 
our existence could not be repudiated without the nation pay- 
ing a fearful price. 

But what is our condition today, and why is our popula- 
tion tapering off and why is the best blood of the nation 
dying off, and why does a prominent man declare that Amer- 
ica is in danger of breeding down to a nation of morons? 
When Mr. John D. Biggers, the Toledo industrialist, turned 
back to our President the facts of the unemployment survey, 
his declaration was, “The crux of the unemployment situa- 
tion of the nation is found in the fact that women have 
flooded the labor market. Since 1930,” he said, “with mil- 
lions of men out of work, two million seven hundred forty 
thousand women have joined the ranks of those who toil.” 
Today nearly fourteen million women are on the payrolls of 
the nation in one form or another. It is estimated that more 
than six million girls today have jobs that young men once 
had and for this work these girls are receiving one-half to 
two-thirds the wages the young men once got. Millions of 
young men of the best blood and best brain of the nation 
are on the streets without work. They cannot marry—they 
cannot make a home—they cannot rear children, because they 
cannot get work! Millions of girls are in public employment 
today who cannot make homes and who cannot become 
mothers, because they have jobs! 

Talking to a prominent lumber manufacturer in a South- 
ern city, who made the remark, “The lumber business is 
rotten,” I made the declaration, “If we do not change our 
present system of education in less than ten years, your 
lumber business will be a whole lot more rotten!” That 
was probably twelve to fourteen years ago. To this friend’s 
query, “Why?” I related how I visited a great co-educa- 
tional college where I discussed very frankly certain facts 
that I here outline. I had discussed at some length the trag- 
edy of an increasingly large army of young men in our 
nation, of the best brain and best blood, who could not marry 
and make a home because they could not get a job to support 
themselves, much less a family. At the close of my address 
a very wonderful young lady of the student body came to me 
with the declaration, “You are right! You will find practi- 
cally every girl in this school is training for public service 
or a career, because they know boys cannot support them. 
I am going to marry one of the finest young men in this 
school, but he couldn’t make a living for me, because he isn’t 
trained to make a living. Hence, through necessity, I am 
going to take up public work and help make a living.” I 
asked the girl where she planned to get work, and her answer 
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was, “Where girls usually find work.” My answer was, 
“Child, don’t you know that at most only fifteen per cent of 
eur young people can find remunerative toil in the white 
collar circles of the nation, and that ninety-seven per cent 
of our young people are headed that way? Don’t you know 
that for every job that a girl can hold, by the time you are 
ready for public service, twenty girls will be fighting for 
that job, and don’t you know that one reason these boys 
cannot get work and marry and build a home and rear 
children is because millions of girls have entered into compe- 
tition with young men and have taken up jobs often at one- 
half what boys once got ?”—Did that prediction prove true? 

‘The city of Los Angeles advertised twelve clerical jobs 
recently and over six thousand young people, many with 
college degrees, stood in the streets for hours fighting to 
apply for those twelve paltry jobs. Certain of our periodicals 
gave us pictures of the pitiful spectacle of three thousand 
women and girls seeking admittance where an organization 
in the East advertised for seven typists. Some of those pic- 
tures showed girls sleeping in the streets, having stayed there 
all night, to be first in line when morning came! America 
became great through a great motherhood. The highest goal 
ever set, honored of God and blessed of God, is the high 
goal of motherhood. The birth rate is falling appallingly in 
America, and the best blood of the nation is falling to a dan- 
verously low level through the fact that a school program 
costing staggering sums of money has for twenty-five years 
set as the highest goal for the young womanhood of the 
nation public place and public power! 

While millions of girls don’t marry because young men 
cannot support them, other millions do marry and refuse to 
assume the responsibilities of homemaking and motherhood, 
through an unwillingness to give up positions where the pay 
is reasonably large. If more than two million mothers— 
mothers of more than five million children—mothers who 
do not choose to work, but are compelled to work—could be 
taken out of public service tomorrow and supported by the 
vovernment and sent back to their homes and their children, 
and three million women with husbands able to support them 
could be taken from the payrolls of America, a large army 
of men with families to support could be put to work. More 
than that, if the millions of young men who have gone 
through the schools with the idea that education meant eman- 
cipation from daily toil could be trained back to productive 
labor where they could get a job, make a living, build a home, 
and support a family, additional millions of girls, often the 
finest the nation produces, could also leave the payrolls of 
the nation to assume the higher honor and privilege as wives 
and mothers of giving to the nation stalwart sons and daugh- 
Once that day arrives in American history, a day 
when girls train to be mothers again and boys train to work 
again, the nation as to population will begin to grow again 
and the wheels of industry will begin to move again and 
this great land of ours, which could easily support five hun- 
dred million people, will begin to throb with life and power 
and beauty again! This is not theory! This is fact! 

America is slowly committing suicide out of the operation 
of a school system costing staggering sums of money—a 
school system that is training our millions of girls for a 
man’s world, rather than training them for a woman’s world. 
America today is putting up twice as much dog food as baby 
food. A friend of mine saw seven thousand horses in a 
corral near a Western city that had been bought up to 
slaughter to make canned dog food. In a well-known apart- 
ment house and hotel there live one hundred seventy-six 
couples. In that building are seventeen children and one 
hundred and forty-seven dogs! 

The Saturday Evening Post of May 13 on its editorial 
page announces that “Mrs. Margaret Sanger, pioneer cru- 
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sader for birth control, now is alarmed at the low birth rate 
among ‘healthy and intelligent couples’ and is advocating 
private subsidies to such parents.” 

I was working in a certain Northern city where one of the 
papers editorially declared that one-half of the people on 
relief in that city were under thirty-five years of age and 
one-third were under twenty-five years of age. This paper 
raised the question as to how long America could continue 
to raise two billion five hundred million dollars a year for 
our public schools, if we have to raise two billion five hun- 
dred million more to take care of the idle army coming out of 
our schools. But why should any young man able to work be 
idle in this great nation? Why should America face the 
tragic fate that approximately five million young people be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-four are out of work, 
and according to the last available figures, three million two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand be on some form of relief ? 
Why is it true that more than six million men of marriage- 
able age announce they are unmarried because they can’t get 
work that would justify the building of a home and the 
rearing of a family? My answer is that for twenty-five years 
education has meant emancipation from work! Young men 
by the millions in a specialized age have been trained for 
nothing! 

A pastor’s wife in tears told me that she had taken her 
three sons out to show them men digging ditches and setting 
posts to warn them if they did not go to school and study 
hard some day they would have to work like that! Going 
into a doctor’s office on the Pacific Coast I met a stalwart 
young man coming out, and the doctor inquired, “Did you 
notice that young man? He is perfectly normal in every 
way, except his arms hang like two pieces of rope by his 
sides. His arms are helpless!” God pity us! That is the 
condition of our American youth! Today there is a demand 
for millions of young people with trained hands! ‘Today 
there are millions of new jobs to be created if we had young 
men trained in the pioneering spirit—young men of daring 
and courage and skill to go out into this great undeveloped 
land to start the nation building back to progress and pros- 
perity again! 

The son of a secretary of a Chamber of Commerce came 
to my room with, “I’m bitter toward my parents and bitter 
toward the school. I was urged to believe that if I would 
get through college and get a college education I was fitted 
for life. I borrowed money, worked hard, and graduated 
with honor. Last week I walked the streets of a certain city 
where everywhere they were employing men, and man after 
man when I asked for work inquired, ‘Young man, what 
can you do?’ And some of these men,” he said bitterly, 
“laughed in my face when I told them I had been in school 
all my life and didn’t know how to do anything.” I spoke 
at a noonday luncheon club recently where a man came to 
me saying, “I want seven skilled workers and will pay any 
reasonable price to get them.” I spoke in another city and 
a man came to me immediately and said, “I want twelve 
skilled workers.” A superintendent of schools told me that 
he sat at one of our school tables here at the University with 
a manufacturer who told him he came in hoping to get 
twelve electric welders and found there was a possibility of 
getting only two. A former student of our schools built a 
home in Houston, Texas, and he said he had to wait forty- 
five days to get a cabinetmaker, and when he came he was a 
long-whiskered old man sixty-five years of age, and the con- 
tractor said that if he died he didn’t know what he would do. 
The average age of the carpenter is past fifty, and contrac- 
tors say, “You can get hatchet men, but you can’t get car- 
penters any more.” The average age of the bricklayer is 
past fifty, and contractors say it is almost impossible to get 
bricklayers who are real craftsmen. We used to have one 
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apprentice plumber to every plumbing shop. Today we have 
One apprentice plumber for every hundred plumbing shops! 
You cannot get plumbers who are skilled in that specialized 
trade. 

In a report just issued the amazing announcement comes 
that on the average there are only ten apprentice painters 
for each state in the nation, which means that unless young 
men are trained to what is the high art of painting, the day 
will come when practically all painting will be done by 
machinery. 

Out of a survey recently made, the amazing statement 
came that out of more than two hundred thousand garage 
men in America, only one per cent of them had any mechan- 
ical training and it was estimated the automobile owner of 
America suffers a loss annually of six hundred million dol- 
lars through damage done his car by inexperienced mechan- 
ics. In a specialized age and in a great undeveloped nation— 
a nation that could easily support a population of five hun- 
dred million people—millions of jobs are waiting for skilled 
workers and millions of jobs are waiting to be created and 
this while the birth rate falls and population tapers off and 
millions of young people crowd into the bread lines. 

As a final consideration in this very frank discussion of 
the disasters wrought through a false conception of educa- 
tion, I turn again to the appalling fact that in 1935 America 
had one million five hundred thousand major crimes, and 
the average age of the criminal was nineteen years. These 
statistics were given in connection with a survey made by 
the Society for Occupational Research, and was made in 
part, at least, to find what relationship idle hands sustain to 
this unparalleled wave of crime. My argument across the 
years has been that indolence is the chief contributing factor 
to lawlessness, and in substantiation of that fact this survey 
shows that practically none of these criminals, all of whom 
were the product of the last word of a modern system of 
education and large numbers of whom were yet in the school- 
room, had been taught a trade or knew how to work. The 
author of this book quotes the Hebrew proverb, “If you 
don’t teach your son a trade you teach him to steal,” and 





quotes also the warden of Sing Sing prison as saying that 
few prisoners ever come the way of Sing Sing who have 
been taught to work. In other words, point blank, we have 
built a school system which cost ten billion dollars to build 
and which costs two billion five hundred million dollars 
a year to operate, and with a staff of one million five hun- 
dred thousand employees, we have taken approximately thirty 
million young people and trained them away from God, 
motherhood, and the necessity and dignity of honest toil, 
and then with youth ending on the rock, inevitably so, we 
have damned our modern youth and announced to the world 
that youth no longer has the stuff out of which great leader- 
ship is made! 

Some day we will awaken to the realization that youth 
is more sinned against than sinner. Youth is not to blame 
that it has gone astray! Youth is not to blame that it stands in 
a specialized age mystified, confused, and distracted! Youth is 
not to blame that out of its idle armies made up of millions 
there are coming the recruits for communism and anarchy! 
Some day possibly, please God, school men, taxpayer, parent, 
and pupil will come to the realization that a school system 
that drops down over the nation like the large end of a great 
funnel to suck up thirty million young Americans, the citi- 
zenship of tomorrow, to start them on the dizzy climb toward 
institutions of so-called higher education when at the top 
those who have finished the long dizzy climb and secured 
their sheepskins are standing in the midst of a specialized 
age as unprepared for the age in which we live as they were 
when in their mothers’ arms, is all disastrously and viciously 
wrong. The remedy is a complete reversal of the educational 
machinery of the nation. In other words, from training 
youth away from home out to the cities and the far away 
places, colleges and universities should join high school and 
grammar school in turning these millions of young people 
back to see the gold that is lying in the hills just outside 
their own doors. These millions of youngsters, citizens of 
tomorrow, should start training back to the wonders of home- 
making, the beauty and necessity of constructive toil, and 


back to God! 


The Relation of Government to Business 


WE HAVE PERMITTED ALIEN IDEAS TO SPREAD LIKE A DEADLY DISEASE 
THROUGH OUR SOCIAL FABRIC 
By WALTER E. SPAHR, Professor of Economics, New York University 
Before the School of Political Science of the Women’s National Republican Club, November 15, 1939 


HEN we turn our attention to the relation of 

government to business we should remind our- 

selves that there are certain basic elements involved 
which call for our most careful examination. Until we have 
given thorough consideration to these, and have developed 
clear conceptions regarding their fundamental nature and 
far-reaching implications, a discussion of the proper relation 
of government to business is likely to prove illusive, super- 
ficial, and perhaps useless. 

We shall think of the relation of government not alone 
to business in a narrow sense but to all activities by which 
people seek to make a living and to live; otherwise, we 
overlook altogether too many of the vital things involved 
in this great issue. 

1. What is the fundamental purpose for which people 
live?—The first basic question which we must examine is 
this: What is the most fundamental purpose for which people 
live? Although this question immediately awakens thoughts 
of the many philosophies of human existence which centuries 


of observation, reflection, and generalization have yielded, 
we need not find ourselves floundering hopelessly in a sea 
of confused thoughts, conflicting philosophies of life, and 
innumerable unanswered questions. The reason is that each 
of us must answer for himself, to the best of his ability, the 
question as to what he is living for, how he wishes to live, 
and, consequently, what he believes to be the best relation 
of government to him and his fellowmen. Apparently we can 
and shall arrive at an answer to the question of the proper 
relation of government to business in no other way. 


2. Recognition of the importance of the individual.— 
It seems quite clear that the most fundamental desire of everv 
person is to be free to live and to develop his personality to 
the limits of his physical and mental capacities. If there 


be anything sacred in this world, it would seem to be the 
personality of every human being. 

It is the recognition of this fact that lies at the bottom 
of our social courtesies and of those kindnesses which the 
shows toward his fellowmen. It is 


considerate person 
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recognition of the sacredness of the personality of the indi- 
vidual that eliminates or reduces the friction in all social 
relations. Such recognition lies at the bottom of all the 
great religions of the world. It runs like a thread through 
the teachings of Christ. It is the key to practically all the 
virtues that people have ever found in one another; it is the 
key to unselfishness, generosity, sympathetic understanding, 
helpfulness, friendship, and, consequently, pleasant living. 

3. Some fundamental right and privileges must be ac- 
corded to all.—Ilf one believes that he shoud have the right 
to develop his personality to the limit of his physical and 
mental capacities, it must follow, if logic and consistency 
have any meaning and value whatever, that one must accord 
the same fundamental right to every other person. 

If we accept these premises, the only basic question remain- 
ing is how to provide those social arrangements which will 
enable every individual to exercise this fundamental right 
and to be protected in it. 

4. This calls for government, but for one of a special 
type.-—This calls for governmental authority organized in 
recognition of these basic requisites of a satisfactory human 
existence. Autocratic government, under which the individ- 
ual is an inconsequential atom, used and abused at the will 
and pleasure of the State, can have no proper place in human 
affairs. Every basic feature of such a government constitutes 
a denial of the fundamental right and importance of the 
individual. The thing required is a democratic government 
in some form—for example, what we commonly think of 
as a republic—so that the individuals who comprise society 
can make their wills as effective as is possible through col- 
lective and cooperative action in a society organized to 
further the interests of every individual in it. 

The existence of government should not be considered 
as obvious proof of a curb upon, or a denial of, legitimate 
rights or privileges of individuals. Instead, the proper gov- 
ernmental devices are the only means yet discovered of 
assuring that all individuals will be protected in the exer- 
cise of their fundamental rights and privileges. 

The principles of proper social organization and gov- 
ernment flow naturally from a recognition of the importance 
of the individual. This is the basic consideration from which 
our thoughts should never wander when we consider any 
question of the relation of government to people and to 
business. 


The kind of government needed. 

Something more should be said about the kind of govern- 
ment needed before we undertake to state the aims of such 
a government. 

The lessons of the history of governments seem to make it 
quite clear that the individual can be assured the proper 
recognition only under a political and economic democracy, 
and the weight of evidence seems definitely to favor the 
republican form of democracy. While a monarchial de- 
mocracy may in fact reveal in many respects more democracy 
than is found in some republics, this need not and should 
not be the case. Th form of the republic at least invites 
a more thoroughgoing political and economic democracy than 
is possible where a society is saddled with the trappings of 
a monarchy and its natural surroundings of class and of 
political and social satellites. If the equality of rights of each 
individual is to be recognized, it cannot at the same time be 
granted that the legalized inequalities which saturate a mon- 
archy—not to mention a dictatorship—are contributing, or 
can contribute, to the better attainment of a genuine political 
and economic democracy. 

When one thinks of a monarchy or of any other form of 
self-perpetuating government, no matter how efficient or 
democratic it may be, one is confronted with the age-old 








question raised by John Ball, the English rebel of the 14th 
Century, when he asked: 

“By what right are they when we call lords greater 
folks than we? Why do they hold us in serfage? They 
are clothed in velvet, while we are covered with rags. 
They have wine and spices and fair bread; and we eat oat- 
cakes and straw, and water to drink. They have leisure 
and fine houses; we have pain and labor, the rain and 
the wind in the fields. And yet it is of us and our toil 
that these men hold their state.” 


Although there have been great progress and even re- 
versals of practice regarding several of the things of which 
Ball and others, before and since, have complained, it may 
be stated with great assurance that the best framework for 
a good government is the political and economic democracy 
of a republic. 


What should be the aims of a republic? 


If we can state correctly the appropriate aims of a re- 
public we shall at the same time be outlining criteria of 
the proper relation of government to business. 

First of all, we should remind ourselves that democracy 
divides itself into two parts—political and economic. A 
genuine democracy cannot exist unless both parts are present 
and are functioning in a healthy manner. Popular dis- 
cussions of democracy seem to direct themselves largely to the 
political, and neglect the economic, aspect of democracy. 
More attention needs to be given to the vital importance of 
economic democracy if people are to have an adequate under- 
standing of the essential elements of a genuine democracy. 


Political democracy.—Pure political democracy has limited 
use. It can hardly reach beyond small town meetings. Where 
large numbers are involved, it takes on the form of rep- 
resentative government. The problems of political democ- 
racy become, therefore, the problems of representative gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps the chief one is concerned with the meaning of 
representative government. Is the representative to deter- 
mine and express the will of the majority, or is he to ex- 
ercise his judgment, and, if the latter, what principles should 
guide him? The answers to these questions will be brief, 
but their implications will be clarified as suggestions are 
made as to the proper aims of a republican democracy, be- 
cause representative government is good only in so far as it 
yields political and economic democracy. 

Good representative government does not imply that it is 
the duty of a representative of the people to express the will 
of the majority cf his constituents. It is his duty to obtain 
the proper answers to the various questions with which gov- 
ernment must concern itself; and correct answers are not 
necessarily obtained by ascertaining the opinions of the ma- 
jority of people. 

There is only one known way to obtain truth and that is 
by pursuit of the principles of science. This means that 
the great truths which humanity possesses are what the ob- 
jective and competent scientists say they are. The notions 
of the untutored or unqualified layman are of no significance 
in so far as truth is concerned, and yet in popular voting the 
vote of the ignorant counts for as much as that of the in- 
formed. 

If representative government should be interpreted as 
nothing more than using representatives to record the will 
of the majority, then all we need is to provide some modern 
electrical equipment which will enable all voters to record 
at the seats of government their votes on all issues that may 
come before government officials. 

Although the unsoundness and dangers in such a pro- 
cedure should be obvious, many representatives do little else 
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than pursue it, because they believe that is the road to re- 
election to office; and they much prefer to be reelected than 
to seek and to provide the proper answers to the problems 
before them. To such representatives, democratic govern- 
ment is merely a matter of nose counting and of being re- 
elected. One of the probable disadvantages in our modern 
polls of public opinion, such as the Gallup polls, interesting 
as they are, and in some respects valuable, is the danger that 
they serve as guides for the people’s representatives in govern- 
ment. 

Since it is the duty of a representative of the people to 
obtain the proper answers to the problems involved, it is 
necessary that the best information obtainable be gathered 
and that the best authorities in the field be consulted. There- 
after the representative should explain to his constituents 
the reasons for his actions. They elect him, in general at 
least, not to get wrong answers but correct ones. Many of 
these are disappointing to those uninformed constituents who 
want subsidies, or who believe that greater wealth comes 
from reduced production, or that wealth can be created out 
of irredeemable paper currency, or that the first step toward 
greater employment is higher wages, or who subscribe to 
some other similar current notion as to how best to make 
something out of nothing or to get more income by taking 
it from someone else. 

Economic democracy.—Economic democracy prevails when 
every person is free to express his preferences in the economic 
world, by voting his dollars as he thinks best, just as one 
votes for his preferences in the political sphere, and when 
prices accurately reflect the judgment of all buyers. 

Thus far we have never discovered a better way to 
measure the value of any commodity or service than that pro- 
vided by letting people record their preferences fairly and 
freely in the market places. Nor have people ever devised a 
better way to obtain the maximum of goods and services for 
themselves. 

In an economic democracy, every producer of a good and 
every seller of a service is, figuratively speaking, running 
for office, and he hopes that the buyers will vote for his 
goods or services. The recorded preferences of buyers pro- 
vide guides for producers and tend to keep production in 
harmony with demand. Both production and demand shift 
and change—that is characteristic of a dynamic society—, 
but there is no better way known to keep production and 
consumption in harmony with each other, or to obtain the 
appropriate prices for things, or to get the most goods and 
services for the least cost, or to raise the plane of living, 
than to encourage the fair and free operation of economic 
democracy. 

Economic democracy can be seriously impaired when a 
government enters into competition with its citizens, or en- 
gages in price-fixing, or manages production, or takes an im- 
portant share of the people’s income in taxes. Through the 
use of any or all of these devices, a government weakens the 
power of people to express their preferences in the market 
place and enhances its own. Prices tend to lose their value as 
indicators of the preferences of individuals and as accurate 
guides in production and consumption; the consequence is 
economic maladjustments. 

In an economic democracy the wastes of government 
would be reduced to a minimum because individuals would 
not in general spend their money except for a satisfactory 
return. For example, individuals would not purchase idle- 
ness, nor pay more than the market price for silver, or 
wheat, or hogs, or cotton. They would demand something 
better for their money than hiring the unemployed to rake 
leaves, or to lean on shovels, or to engage in “boondoggling.” 
Such unsolved problems would be forced to a quicker solu- 
tion. 





The problem, therefore, is to maintain economic democ- 
racy in so far as possible, and to integrate government with 
it in a manner that will facilitate rather than weaken its 
operation. 

When economic democracy is undermined, political de- 
mocracy is also impaired. The government tends to attach 
false values to goods and services, inefficiency is subsidized, 
favoritism is shown, production is distorted and hampered, 
political pressure groups become rampant, official integrity 
is weakened, social maladjustments are generated, and deep- 
seated demoralization, like a disease, spreads through the 
economic and political life of the nation. 

If it be granted that both political and economic democ- 
racy are requisites of a good republican form of government, 
we may next state briefly the proper aims of such a govern- 
ment. 


1. A good government will endeavor to raise the average 
level of living of socitety—It is a fundamental principle in 
economics that those things are good which raise the average 
plane of living without increasing the inequalities in the 
ownership of wealth. And in this we are to think not only 
of the present but of the future, for many ways are found 
to increase the average plane of living in the present at 
the expense of the peoples’ future welfare. 


2. A good government will seek to enlarge, rather than 
contract, the scope of individual liberty—The material 
standard of wellbeing does not constitute the sole criterion 
of what is good for humanity; alongside this material stand- 
ard is the vital matter of individual liberty. Throughout 
the period of recorded history, people have fought almost as 
strenuously for liberty as for material goods. One may 
find food, shelter, clothes, safety, and security within the 
walls of a prison, but at the price of liberty. Many men 
have sacrificed all their worldly goods, and even their lives, 
to obtain freedom. 

Individual liberty has been considered a priceless heritage. 
It has been man’s perpetual aspiration. He has struggled 
for ages to enlarge the scope of his liberty and to safeguard 
the same freedom for his fellowmen. The justice and de- 
sirability of such freedom are recognized by all truly en- 
lightened people. When we curb this freedom, we take a step 
backward. When we find new ways to enlarge it, we 
progress. 

Let us not be misled by slogans. The word “progressive” 
these days frequently means social retrogression because it is 
used as a beguiling and respectable cloak for an increase in 
government coercion and restriction of the basic rights of 
the individual, for the loss of hard-won individual liberties, 
and for a rapid-moving trend toward autocracy in govern- 
ment. 


3. A good government will foster fair and free compe- 
tition.— Human beings apparently have never devised a better 
means of encouraging individual development and_ social 
progress than by fostering competition, provided it be fair 
and free. 

Competition is fair when individuals compete under the 
conditions that would exist if the individuals were of equal 
strength, physically and mentally, and if they were con- 
forming to the same standards of morality and ethics. 

Competition is free when each individual is permitted to 
exercise every right and privilege that he is willing to ac- 
cord to every other individual. 

Since some competitors are weak while others are strong 
and some unscrupulous while others are scrupulous, it is 
imperative that government prescribe and enforce rules for 
insuring that competition be both fair and free. 

In those cases in which competition cannot exist because 
it cannot be made fair and free—that is, in those cases in 
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which it seems socially desirable to permit monopolies, 
whether private or government, the assumption regarding 
the desirability of maintaining competition in so far as pos- 
sible requires that monopolies be regulated in an effort to 
obtain as many as possible of the results that would be had 
if competition were functioning smoothly. 


4. A good government will recognize the fact that a so- 
ciety of free people is a cooperative enterprise, even though 
the government also recognize the virtues of competition and 
encourage it. 

All persons engaged in the production, exchange, and con- 
sumption of goods and services, and in the distribution of the 
national income both compete and cooperate with one 
another. In production, employers, employees, and owners of 
natural resources and capital equipment must cooperate. 
All are necessary, and it is as futile to argue that one of 
these agents of production is more important than the others 
as it would be to contend that any one leg of a four-leg 
table is more important than the other three. 

The better the cooperation among the agents or pro- 
duction and consumption, the better is the well-being of 
society promoted. But it is important to remember that a 
fostering of fair and free competition does not militate 
against such cooperation. Indeed, quite the converse is true. 
‘The smoother the competition, the more effective is the 
cooperation. It is an interesting fact that cooperation, under 
conditions of fair and free competition, becomes practically 
automatic and almost completely devoid of conscious effort. 
When competition operates less fairly and less freely, co- 
operation becomes more difficult and requires a greater 
amount of conscious effort. 


5. A good government will provide those agencies which 
insure peace.—Cooperation among the agents of production, 
exchange, and consumption and in sharing the national 
income requires peace. When conflicts of interest appear, 
they must be eliminated quickly by means of devices that 
will provide justice and mercy and restore peace. In gen- 
eral, this means that courts must be provided to which people 
with conflicting interest may repair, since adjudication offers 
more promise of insuring justice than does resort to force, 
except as it is used by the State to enforce those of its 
laws which are based upon the principles of justice, mercy, 
and peace. 

In recognition of these facts, a good government will 
never cease cultivating and improving upon the devices and 
rules which aid cooperation and promote peace. Moreover 
it will always occupy a neutral position with respect to the 
importance or interests of anyone of the classes of the agents 
of production in recognition of the fact that all are neces- 
sary, that all must cooperate, that all are equally entitled 
to justice, and that this justice probably can be obtained 
in no better way than through the smooth operation of fair 
and free competition and the consequent automatic and 
largely unconscious cooperation. 

6. A good government will exercise only those powers 
granted it by the people being governed.—The State is the 
organic agent of society, created by that society to promote 
its best interests. Thus a government which is granted 
powers, usually in the form of a constitution, for the pur- 
pose of aiding society in attaining its aims, cannot step beyond 
the scope of the authority granted it by the society without 
ceasing to be a good government. 

Briefly stated, a good government will be a constitutional 
government. It will neither exercise powers nor engage in 
interferences with social practices when such governmental 
acts exceed the provisions of the organic law according to 
which society has decided that it expects its government to 
be guided. 





7. A good government will undertake no activities that 
can be performed as well or better by private individuals or 
associations ——The fundamental purpose of government is 
to provide society with the regulations and the enforcement 
of these regulations, which this society desires, as a means of 
protecting individuals in their efforts to live and to make 
a living. People do not wish to be deprived of opportunities 
to gain a livelihood, and they do not, in principle, willingly 
organize an agency which will deprive them of these oppor- 
tunities. 

Those who regard this principle as questionable, or who 
suggest that the State should be free at is option to com- 
pete with the people from whom it is supposed to derive 
its authority, open the door to socialism—a form of gov- 
ernment which cannot meet the objective tests as to what 
constitute good government. Unless this principle is recog- 
nized and adhered to, we have no criterion by which we can 
define the extent to which a government may appropriately 
enter into competition with citizens or deprive them of their 
opportunities to make a living without being employees of 
the State. Moreover this is an important road to an impaired 
economic democracy. Then it is to be remembered that when 
the State enters into competition with its citizens, or creates 
a government monopoly in a business in which private en- 
terprise could be as efficient or more efficient than the State, 
it has substituted government monopoly or ownership for 
regulation. This is an admission that, as a regulative agent, 
it has been unsuccessful. It is the function of government 
to regulate, not to own, business, and, ownership and opera- 
tion of a business by a government are generally more diff- 
cult and create more problems for all concerned than does 
government regulation. Furthermore, governments rarely 
count with any high degree of accuracy their costs of doing 
business, the forces which usually exact penalties for in- 
efficiency in management and in service practically cease 
to operate, losses are levied upon the taxpayers, and society 
suffers as a consequence. 


8. dA good government will recognize the natural limits 
to appropriate State action-—This is quite apart from the 
matter of constitutional authority granted to the State. 

Governmen: provides the agency which enables people to 
cooperate to attain ends which are to their mutual advantage. 
But there are limits beyond which cooperative activities, 
effected through the agency of the State, bring more dis- 
advantages than advantages, and it is at this point that the 
State should cease its efforts to act for the people as thei 
cooperative agent. 

A very large proportion of business and social activities 
can, with great advantage to all, be left to private arrange- 
ments in which people are free to enter into contracts; to 
exercise their ingenuity in production, invention, and dis- 
covery; to pursue their pleasure in music, and, literature, 
science, entertainment, and recreation; to choose their friends 
and associates through the organization of clubs, fraternities, 
partnerships, and similar organizations; to organize for re- 
ligious purposes their churches, synagogues, cathedrals, and 
tabernacles; to pursue knowledge through the establishment 
of educational institutions; to save by creating savings and 
insurance institutions; to engage in humanitarian activities 
by establishing hospitals, foundations, and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. 

It is to be remembered that government is not an end; it 
is a means. It is no bigger and no more important than the 
society which creates it and which it is designed to serve. 
Whenever government takes steps which reveal that it is 
assuming that society should service it, rather than it society, 
it has stepped beyond the natural limits of its appropriate 
functions and action. 

When the people decide that they desire that the govern- 
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ment should perform some function—for example, provision 
of educational facilities, or the operation of the mails or 
the railways, or provision of medical services for the poor 
or for all, and so on—, the question is simply one of weighing 
the relative social gains resulting from governmental as 
against private enterprise, at the same time remembering 
the importance of maintaining the liberty of the individual. 
Through the use of the ballot the public can then direct 
the government to conform to the will of the majority. 


9. A good government will seek competent advice on all 
important questions. These may involve matters falling into 
the provinces of chemistry, physics, geology, various kinds 
of engineering, naval and military affairs, economics, con- 
stitutional, administrative, and international law, insurance, 
and so on. No government is wise, nor is it pursuing the 
proper course, when it submits questions of chemistry to 
those who are not competent chemists, or engineering ques- 
tions to others than competent engineers, or economic ques- 
tions to other than competent economists. 

For fairly obvious reasons, governments adhere to this 
principle rather well in dealing with problems which fall 
in the fields of the exact sciences. Unfortunately this can- 
not be said regarding the practice of governments in their 
consideration of problems which fall in the fields of the 
social sciences, despite the fact that the training, for example, 
of the best economists requires as many years of intensive 
study as are demanded of the best physicians, or chemists, or 
engineers. The tendency of modern popularly-elected gov- 
ernments has been to arrive at their answers to economic 
problems of great intricacy and of major importance by 
arranging for the general public to vote on the issue. Often 
these issues are of such a type that the best economists in the 
world would be taxed to the limit to produce the correct 
answers. 

A government becomes particularly untrustworthy, and 
even extremely dangerous, as an agent of the people, when 
it not only submits involved questions to the incompetent 
general public for a vote on what the answers should be but 
goes even further and, instead of making clear to the people 
what the experts have recommended, appeals to the emotions 
of the untutored public in an effort to obtain a vote that will 
maintain in power the existing government, even though this 
be at the expense of the national welfare. 

When a government indulges in such practices, the in- 
tellectual resources of a country are not properly utilized, 
the methods employed are almost certain to lead to the 
wrong answers and policies, the government ceases to be a 
reliable agent of the people, and the prospects of ensuring 
the effective functioning of a popular government are dan- 
gerously impaired. 

To submit intricate questions to the untutored rather than 
to the tutored is social folly; it is not a sound principle of 
representative government, as already pointed out. To legis- 
late for the benefit of pressure groups and in accordance 
with the strength of their pressure is equally indefensible. 
It is government by nose-counting. Such methods of de- 
veloping government policies constitute a social cancer which 
slowly undermines good government, impairs social health, 
and retards human progress. Indeed, it may set in motion 
forces sufficient to lead the nation into a period of social 
retrogression and disintegration. 


A pplication of these tests of good government left to others 

If it may be assumed that the tests of good government, 
and, consequently, the appropriate relation of government 
to business, have been accurately presented here, then we 
may safely leave to each individual their application to the 
multitude of governmental and social problems with which 
we have been, and are, confronted. 









The importance of accurate perspective 


But in any serious consideration of the proper functions of 
government, and of the appropriate relation of government 
to business, it is very important that one other vital factor 
not be overlooked—namely, the maintenance of a proper 
perspective regarding events. 

It is an old story to experienced students of those great 
oscillations in business activity, commonly called business 
cycles, that when booms and recessions occur the vision of the 
great mass of people tends to become distorted. This is par- 
ticularly true during the severe secondary recessions and 
depressions which usually follow wars. 

The secondary postwar recession, beginning in this country 
in 1929 and spreading rapidly to other nations, was perhaps 
the worst that the world has ever seen. But we should 
not have forgotten that it was preceded by the greatest war 
and the greatest number of attendant and postwar economic 
and social maladjustments that the world has even seen. 
Painful readjustments should have been regarded as a 
natural, imperative, and inescapable consequence. But in- 
stead of being rational about these things, and thus crediting 
war with all the evils properly assignable to it, there de- 
veloped a strong and irrational tendency for people to con- 
fuse symptoms with causes, to attach too much importance 
to immediate events or misinterpret them, and to assign 
blame to persons and institutions in no way responsible for 
what had happened. 

The consequences have not only been deplorable but they 
have been such as to plunge nations into dangerous situations, 
some of them into revolution. Those escaping revolution 
have done other things that could and should have been 
avoided. 

Lack of perspective has caused an inordinate amount of 
loose talk about the collapse or end of capitalism. Isms of 
every sort have emerged from the cellars and garrets in- 
habited by radicals and revolutionists of every conceivable 
variety (not to mention some of our colleges and univer- 
sities) ; and although, in normal times, such doctrines would 
have been accorded the treatment appropriate to notorious 
fallacies, the stresses and abnormalities of the depression made 
it possible for these disreputable isms and a great number of 
their equally disreputable advocates to penetrate govern- 
ments, including our own, to an extent that has appalled all 
friends of good government and a healthy social system. 
Many people, who should have known better, went off the 
deep end in this country. They took up and bandied about all 
sorts of disreputable isms, and embraced and welcomed into 
their midst, as sources of truth, many long-haired, unwashed, 
unlaundried, unpressed radicals who, up to that time, vio- 
lated every important standard of respectability. There was 
all sorts of talk of planning, which in the last analysis 
meant nothing but an effort to obtain socialism, or com- 
munism—in short, a Collectivist Office Economy with its 
authoritarian government, bureaucracy, red tape, coercion, 
and stagnation. 

Although the recession had touched bottom by July, 1932, 
and recovery was thereafter on its way, an appalling num- 
ber of people, who lacked proper perspective, along with 
radicals and revolutionists, had gained such a strong hold on 
our government that what promised to be a natural and 
sustained recovery was interrupted. Sand was thrown into 
the machinery of recovery with one hand while all sorts of 
levers were being pulled with the other. To all the prob- 
lems of depression and recovery there was added the daily 
harangues regarding the end of capitalism, the prospects of 
revolution, the end of the frontier and of opportunity, the 
need for government planning and more government. The 
consequence was that, like a thief in the night, distrust of 
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the essential elements of our economic system crept up on 
the American people. 

Let us note what a detached European economist, Wil- 
helm Ropke, said in 1936 of this loss of balance, during 
the depression beginning 1929—and he was thinking partic- 
ularly of the United States when he made these comments. 

‘“. . . We have to note,” he says, “that this distrust [of 
the mechanism of capitalism] once it is started by a number 
of circumstances, shows a most unfortunate tendency to am- 
plify itself, since the deterioration of the mechanism engen- 
dered by the distrust and by the intervention evoked by it 
seems to warrant a still deeper distrust and so on. In this 
respect mankind bears a close resemblance to the centipede 
who had previously moved quite cheerfully without giving 
much thought to the complicated machinery of his legs; ob- 
sessed, however, by the idea that laissez-faire is a thing of 
the past, planning being the fashion instead, and losing confi- 
dence in his machinery of locomotion, he starts nervously to 
count his legs, but the more he counts the more he loses 
his ability to move, until, exhausted by the vicious circle then 
set up, he goes back to his old well-tested method.”—Crisis 
and Cycles (William Hodge and Co., Ltd., London, 1936), 
p. 10. 

Dr. Répke said further (p. 46): “If we realize that the 
economic system has been invaded by a policy which follows 
its own laws—or rather its own lawlessness—we see clearly 
that the events since 1914 do not mean a process of self- 
disintegration of capitalism, but the threatening of capitalism 
by forces and powers fundamentally alien to it.” 

Discussing the aid to business recovery which a govern- 
ment could and should give, Ropke had this to say (p. 204): 
‘It cannot be said too often, however, that complete success 
depends upon the skillful and considerate hand with which it 
is executed with a view to the special conditions of the coun- 
try, its general atmosphere, and the mentality of the people. 
It must be combined with a general economic policy which, 
marked by circumspection and sober consideration for con- 
tinuity, is susceptible of inspiring confidence and optimism. 
A riotous political atmosphere, regimentation, economic rigid- 
itv, monetary instability, cynical boasting of unorthodoxy in 





economics and politics, legal insecurity, and lack of respect 
for contractual obligations—all these and many other things 
are fatal for a policy of expansion.” 

Being more specific in his reference to the United States 
and to condition here since 1932, Ropke said this (p. 205): 
“, . » From the beginning the effect [of the government’s 
program as an aid to recovery] was spoiled by the fact that 
the Roosevelt Administration, influenced by a set of partic- 
ularly confused ideas, pulled at levels which brought dis- 
order into the whole mechanism of recovery, almost up to 
the present day.” He continued (p. 205): “Small wonder 
that, in the face of [the] attacks on the mechanism of reac- 
tions of the American economic system and on the psycho- 
logical attitude of the groups most important for recovery, 
the New Dead had a rather wavering success. It is rather a 
wonder, and altogether a credit to the vitality of American 
capitalism, that, in spite of these obstructions, a considerable 
measure of recovery has been achieved. But the great chance 
offered to the Roosevelt Administration in 1933 has been 
definitely missed. At that time it could have laid the founda- 
tion for a solid recovery and earned the gratitude of the 
whole world... .” 

My studies in Economics lead me to believe that Dr. 
Ropke’s appraisal of our behavior during the years since 
1929 is substantially accurate. Is seems clear that we lost 
our perspective; that in our excitement and distress of the 
depression we permitted forces, powers, and persons funda- 
mentally alien to a healthy economic system and good gov- 
ernment to spread themselves like a deadly disease through 
our social fabric; that we have shown ourselves sufficiently 
gullible and emotional to permit the words “liberal” and 
“progressive” to serve as cloaks of respectability for the social 
retrogression involved in a distinct move toward totalitarian 
government; and that on altogether too many counts have 
the criteria, here presented, of the proper relation of govern- 
ment to business been violated with consequences that will 
provide serious problems for the American people for many 
years to come, despite all the benefits which may flow from 
the various defensible or admirable policies of our present 
Federal government. 
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(Stenographic report) 


WISH to consider with you the basic problems of our 

contemporary American life, from the standpoint not of 

one who seeks political office or economic advancement, 
but of one free to face the facts with a fair degree of im- 
partiality, resigned to accept the limitations of human nature, 
and moved only by the aspiration to protect for his children 
the achievements of our past, and to explore for them the 
reasonable possibilities of our future. 

I look upon the American scene with an attempt to see it 
in a semi-total perspective, as one vast moving, growing, 
possibly disintegrating civilization, and I see underneath it 
certain foundations which are the foundations of every civi- 
lization. 

I see the soil, the physical foundation. 

I see the humanity, the biological foundation of that 
civilization. 

I see the moral code, which gives the connective tissue of 


human citizenship and social behavior, and thereby makes 
civilization possible. 

I see an economic system, transforming the potential values 
of the soil into the usable goods of daily life. 

I see a political organization, a form of government slowly 
evolving, struggling against competing forces, bungling and 
trying, growing, perhaps dying. 

It dawns upon me that every one of these foundations of 
our American life is today threatened in its very basis, and 
that probably no other civilization has ever faced so many 
fundamental challenges as this one in which we live. 

The physical foundation, the very soil out of which we 
derive our being, by whose permission, so to speak, we have 
civilization, may be slipping from under our feet as we eat 
and drink and think tonight. 

Day by day the patient processes of natural erosion; the 
reckless ravages of deforestation ; the ruthless dust storms that 
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take up soils that should never have been denuded, scatter them 
over once fertile regions, and destroy the value of these to 
mankind; the unhindered waters that flood the lowlands, 
turn them into useless mud, and carry the precious inch or 
two of our topsoil down into the streams and the oceans; 
the improvident tenant tillage whereby half the tilled soil of 
America is tilled by men who have no stake of ownership in 
the land that they use, but who take out of it all that they 
can get, and put into it as little as they may, and, having 
ruined it, pass to other areas to ruin them in turn:—these 
processes, natural and artificial, devilish and human, if con- 
tinued at their present rate for one century, will destroy 
the soil of the United States, will render our soil within a 
century incapable of supporting even the sparse population 
that lives on it today. 

That is the first and simplest of the challenges to which we 
must direct our constructive thinking. 

A profounder challenge, one much more difficult to realize, 
and certainly more difficult to meet, is the biological chal- 
lenge, the possible decay of ourselves. 

Civilization requires men, as well as land. There must be 
a certain minimum of intelligence, courage and enterprise, 
in order to make a civilization. That, in general, is what I 
should call the biological level of capacity or ability in a 
people. 

Normally, that level of ability is maintained, generation 
unto generation, by a brutal process called natural selection, 
whereby the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, the 
struggles and competitions of life, the diseases, the wars, the 
catastrophies, strike down, by and large, the weak, the in- 
competent, the timid, the uninventive—strike them down 
sooner and in greater number than they strike down the 
intelligent, the brave, and the strong— 

With the result that ordinarily, in the brutal process of 
time, a larger number of the strong and the able survive 
than of the weak and the timid— 

With the result that until modern inventions come to dis- 
turb the sequence, a larger proportion of the next generation 
is born from the strong and the intelligent and the brave than 
from the timid and the foolish— 

With the result that year by year, generation by genera- 
tion, the level of capacity and courage is raised. 

That has been the bloody road that mankind has traveled 
from the slime or the ape to you. But in developed civiliza- 
tions men do not like natural selection. We protest that it 
violates the deepest feelings of our moral sensitivity. Our 
profoundest religions are against it. Inevitably, as civiliza- 
tion grows, human action generates a thousand forms of 
charity and generosity; mutual aid increases, and proliferates 
into free medicine, free hospitalization, public sanitation, into 
a thousand good things that enable the timid and the weak 
and the incompetent and the sickly to escape natural selec- 
tion, and to live at least to the age of marriage. 

Through the timidity of the brave, and the recklessness of 
the timid, in the face of matrimony, you arrive at a condition 
where the age of marriage comes much sooner among the 
weak than among the strong. Finally you turn natural selec- 
tion on its head by the sly institution of family limitaton. 
The result is the whereas in ancient days you bred more from 
the strong and less from the weak, today you breed from the 
weak, and sterilize the strong. 

I wonder what is going to happen to a civilization based 
upon democracy and public intelligence, but depending upon 
a birth rate that puts a premium upon the multiplication of 
muscle and puts every discouragement upon the perpetuation 
of brains. 

Now, it is barely possible that that is a mistaken analysis. 
I am always checked up in my flights of philosophy with the 





awful thought that there is a slight possibility that I may be 
wrong. (Laughter.) 1 used to suppose that in this rare sus- 
picion lay the difference between philosophy and theology, 
until I talked with the Bishop [Manning] tonight, and 
found his genial and tolerant spirit a very education. 

But even though this heredity that 1 have taken for 
granted should not operate as directly as 1 have supposed ; 
even though you may wish to believe that two morons, mar- 
ried together, have as much likelihood of generating capacity 
as two able persons married together; even if you console 
yourself with that which I think to be a cowardly delusion,— 
yet, we can reformulate the problem in environmental terms, 
and say that those homes that are adequate to bring up 
ability, to give it facilities, instrumentalities, and sustenance, 
are relatively empty; while the homes that are not fitted to 
develop whatever capacity is born among them, are full, and 
fill the streets and fill the schools. 

The educator is like Sisyphus, rolling his huge stone up a 
high hill, in Homer’s “Hades,” always to have it fall between 
his legs as he nears the top. 

Generation after generation, the boys and girls that come 
to the educator are not the children of those whom they edu- 
cated, not the children of the ten per cent that went through 
high school. They are the children of the others, and the 
educator must start all over again at the bottom, with no 
help at all from the biological processes of heredity. 

And as if to make the process complete, we periodically 
have a great war, and have a very ruthless selective test as 
to who shall be killed in that war. 

Any man who is not physically fit is not allowed to be 
killed. He is rejected in the draft, and is sent home to propa- 
gate his like, and make the next generation. But if you are 
perfectly sound, you have the honor of going off and being 
shot to pieces somewhere, before you have had any chance, 
as like as not, of depositing your soundness and ability into 
the blood of the race. In this way the vast contra-selection 
of modern war adds its dysgenic effect to family limitation, 
with the result that the greatest problem faced by Western 
civilization is that it is breeding from the bottom and dying 
at the top. 

I cannot see any future for our civilization on that basis. 
I speak not merely as one looking upon this contemporary 
scene, but I speak as one who knows what happened in the 
past, under precisely similar conditions. 

It would be the simplest thing in the world to show what 
happened in ancient Athens, where family limitation was as 
popular as in New York City today. It would be the sim- 
plest thing in the world to show what happened in ancient 
Rome. I could quote to you the legislative worries of Julius 
Caesar, who tried to get the Roman women to have children 
by ruling that they should not be allowed to wear jewelry 
unless they had children. (They simply wore it when he 
wasn’t around.) (Laughter.) I could detail for you the 
remarkable social legislation of Augustus, who offered all 
kinds of rewards to those who would have children; who 
disqualified from public office those who had none; who 
periodically scolded those who were not married, or those 
who were married and had no children. 

Perhaps the rule of Augustus was the greatest epoch in 
the history of human statesmanship. Yet, though he suc- 
ceeded in a thousand things, he failed to restore the birth 
rate of the Roman element in Rome. Instead, welling up 
from below, came a slow pullulation of groups that had 
contributed only in a physical way to the history of Rome, 
men who were called “proletarians” because of their pro- 
lific breeding, men of whom 250,000 were on public relief, 
fed by state corn and amused by free circuses. 

In those days, the government gave them bread and cir- 
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cuses. ‘loday we give them bread and elections, but it is 
just a change in the style of periodical amusement. 
( Laughter. ) 

After a while Rome had to recruit its army from the 
immigrating Germans. After a while the generals were 
(Jermans. After a while the German generals controlled the 
Pretorian guard. After a while they made themselves em- 
perors. After a while Italy was German. It was not Ger- 
man arms that conquered Rome; it was German babes in 
arms that conquered Rome. (Laughter.) 

A civilization is not destroyed by barbarian invasion from 
without; it is destroyed by barbarian multiplication within. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

A civilization is a precarious tip built upon a very volcano 
of barbarism everywhere. It has to be fought for and 
guarded and preserved, and in any generation that volcanic 
mass underneath may destroy the little Japanese bungalow 
that you call your civilization, sitting up there perilously on 
the top. 

That is the second challenge that we face; and the third 
is still more difficult to express, certainly with any decent 
brevity. It is the possible breakdown of our moral life, not 
only here in America, but in all Western civilization. ‘That 
is this side of the Rhine. You might speak of the Rhine as 
our moral frontier. (Laughter.) 

[ suppose we all accept the necessity of social organization. 
It is one of the great inventions of nature. Once we were 
individual animals, like the tiger. We had to carry with us, 
as organs of our bodies, all the weapons of offense and de- 
fense—hides and tusks and claws—that were indispensable 
to our security as individual, solitary beasts. 

But nature learned the secret of getting individuals to 
live together, so that their number would give them protec- 
tion, and they would not have to carry with them all these 
organs of offense and defense on their individual bodies. It 
created the ant, that has no organs of offense or defense; 
and it created man. 

Now, in order to make possible that marvelous social 
organization which is the basic strength of man, some rules 
of conduct must be accepted by the constituent individuals,— 
rules of living together without destructive fratricide. 

Those rules are what we call “morality.” It has been the 
experience of mankind that the social instincts that make for 
living together are weaker than the individualistic instincts 
that make for personal acquisition, aggrandizement, and 
pugnacity, and the racial instincts that make for mating and 
continuity. ‘Therefore, to make society possible, it has been 
necessary in every civilization to find some supports for the 
social instincts, so that they may be able to cope with the 
individualistic and the racial instincts, the instincts of get- 
ting and mating—instincts which, uncontrolled, would tear 
any society to pieces, and, indeed, would tear any individual 
to pieces. 

Civilization has used three means to strengthen the social 
instincts and make society possible. It has used the family, 
as a moralizing organization; it has used the school, to gen- 
erate character as well as intellect; it has used the church, 
to give supernatural sanctions to a moral code which, with- 
out those sanctions, would become a mere calculus of expedi- 
ency, and would have no efficacy where there were no police- 
men. 

The family took the natural animalism of the child, and 
transformed it by parental authority and brotherly discipline 
into some kind of social behavior. The family did this first 
because it was large. In the old days we were educated by 
attrition: we had eight or nine brothers or sisters, and were 
knocked down sufficiently to become civilized. But when you 
are the only child, who can civilize you? Even the father 





cannot knock you down now, for the latest books are 
against it. 

Once the father owned land. The son wanted a share of 
it when he married, and had an excellent economic reason 
for listening to the old man now and then. But in the cities 
the father owns, as like as not, nothing, and the economic 
bases of parental authority and family discipline have been 
taken away by the Industrial Revolution. 

The family is no longer the unit of economic production, 
as it was on the farm. In the old days, the sons went out 
with the father at break of day, and were not only his sons, 
bound to him in obedience by filial duty, but they were his 
employees, bound to him in obedience by the very necessity 
of nature itself, compelled to get certain things done by 
certain times, disciplined by the routine of the seasons. So 
that every man who grew up on a farm developed character. 
He may not have developed intellect, but he developed char- 
acter. 

I think it is obvious that in the city the family is no 
longer the unit of production or work. The unit of pro- 
duction is the individual or the corporation, and between 
them the family loses its ancient economic function. 

I believe the family was founded for economic reasons, 
not for reproductive reasons. There were many other modes 
of perpetuating the race before the family was developed. 
Marriage too was an economic association of helpmates. It 
wasn’t invented to continue the race; the race had been 
reproduced a million years before marriage was ever in- 
vented. Both of these institutions, the family and marriage, 
have lost their economic functions. That is the basis of their 
perilous situation today. 

Well, the family is weakened; the school is weakened. 
Once an educator thought that his chief task was to make 
men as well as minds; but now, yielding to the specialization 
of science, we fragmentate our teachers into a professor of 
physics, a professor of chemistry, a professor of history, a 
professor of English. Each conveys one intellectual fragment 
to a student who, when he graduates, can be certified to be 
a properly filled receptacle of intellectual fragments. 
(Laughter.) Nobody—no teacher in the school—is respon- 
sible for making a man out of that student; he need only 
make an intellect out of him. 

I have seen villages in India whose sole source of order 
and authority was one solitary Englishman,—villages of ten 
or twenty thousand people. That Englishman had no gun; 
he had no arms of any kind,—nothing more terrible than his 
quiet blue eyes, and yet he was the source of order there, 
possibly because there were guns in the distance, but also 
because he had character. 

We put all our money on intellect in modern education, 
and character wins every time. If I:made a study of the 
men in this room, I should probably find a great deal of 
intellect, but I leave it to your intellect: would I not also 
find more character? That is the thing that makes a nation 
or a man or a family, and we do almost nothing to build 
character today. 

The church was once an instrument for the formation and 
the transmission of a moral code, and warmed it up into a 
code of devotion by giving it those supernatural sanctions 
without which, it is possible, no moral code can long sur- 
vive. What is going to happen to Western civilization if the 
faith that offered a basis for our moral code loses its hold 
upon more and more of those who are to come after us? 

As Renan said, “Nous vivons d’un ombre d’un ombre,”— 
“We are living on the shadow of a shadow.” Men like 
myself, or Renan, if I may dare to mention myself in the 
same breath with him, have inherited from their boyhood 
training a certain aftermath, a machschein, as Carlyle called 
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it, of the ancient religious teaching; even when the old theol- 
ogy left them, the moral code and habits conveyed by religion 
kept their conduct steady, no matter how wrong their heads 
may have been. I have always felt that I am perfectly sound 
from the neck down. (Laughter.) 

I sometimes wonder what is going to happen when even 
that spark of religion is not given or received. It will be a 
tremendous experiment, and I should imagine, with Voltaire, 
that if we were all philosophers we might possibly get along 
without supernatural sanctions for our moral code. But 
what are you going to do between now and the time when 
we have all become philosophers? (Laughter. ) 

Meanwhile life becomes increasingly individualistic. The 
human intellect is almost by definition individualistic. When 
it frees itself and begins to think, it first discovers the indi- 
vidual, and thinks of itself. Only when it is old does it 
discover society, and realize that it is a member of some- 
thing far greater than any individual. But in that time, the 
human intellect becomes, I think, a force that rather takes 
the structure of life apart than keeps it together. 

This, then, is the third great problem facing our time: 
the disintegration of morality by the weakening of its ancient 
supports in the family, the school, and the church. Out of 
this comes the growth of sexual irregularity, the postpone- 
ment and early disruption of marriage, the growth of class 
hatred and crime, the debasement of manners and tastes, and 
the triumph of vulgarity in life and art. 

I come to the fourth problem, which is relatively simple: 
the economic problem (laughter)—the possible collapse of 
our economic system. I think it might be put in five simple 
sentences. 

First, the American economic system depends upon mass 
production. 

Second, mass production depends upon mass consumption. 

Third, mass consumption requires a wide distribution of 
wealth. 

Fourth, the wide distribution of wealth is made difficult 
or impossible by the concentration of wealth. 

Fifth, the concentration of wealth is made inevitable by 
the natural inequality of men. (Laughter.) 

Out of that situation you must get either depression or 
war. If consumption cannot keep up with production; if the 
standard of living does not rise as rapidly as the fertility of 
invention multiplies the productivity of every man in the 
country, then, sooner or later, you will have to stop produc- 
tion to let consumption catch up. That is what we mean by 
“depression.” 

There is an alternative to that, and the Japanese prefer 
the alternative, which is a war for foreign markets. I am 
not sure which is the worse, and I am not sure whether or 
not we are about to try the second after running up a tree on 
the first. In any case our economic system faces the double 
danger of internal combustion through repeated depressions, 
or external collapse through war. 

The political problem can be more easily phrased, of 
course, than solved. It is this: that, faced with all these 
challenges, we need statesmanship, and to get statesmanship, 
we have political machines. That is all. (Laughter.) 

It will not be enough for us to love democracy. It will 
not be enough for us to say that we enjoy a system of liberty. 
We will have to show that that system of freedom and self- 
government is more competent than the systems that chal- 
lenge it and rival it today. For every system, too, must face 
natural selection. Every idea must fight for its life in the 
struggle for existence of ideas, of ways of doing things. 

Democracy today is obviously challenged on every hand. 
It is challenged from within and without. Within it is chal- 
lenged from below and from on top: from Communist ideas 
at the bottom, aspiring to overthrow it and to establish a dic- 


tatorship of bootblacks; and on the top, from a few powerful 
minds and fortunes that dream of establishing a Fascist dic- 
tatorship free from all the nuisance of voting and parlia- 
mentary palaver, free from an envious democracy that has 
discovered a thousand ways of voting money into its pockets 
out of the pockets of other men. 

I am not sure how long democracy can survive with that 
upper and nether millstone grinding it between them; but if 
it does survive, it has to face the chaos of the whole world. 

{t has to make up its mind whether it is going to war to 
save what democracy is left in Europe, and then it has to 
ask the question whether its own democracy could survive 
its going to war. 

At every turn that most precious element of our Western 
heritage, the freedom of the individual soul, is hanging in 
the balance, and whether the Communist wins, or the Fascist, 
or the military dictator, all those liberties of speech and 
press and assemblage and worship and enterprise, that have 
been the very vital medium of Western civilization, will be 
snuffed out like a candle in the night, and America might 
as well never have been. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is what I mean by the crisis 
in American civilization. 

I wish to devote the remainder of my time to a considera- 
tion of what can be done to meet these challenges, and I 
trust that you will forgive the egotism of any one mind at- 
tempting to see this vast challenge in all its scope at once. 

I propose to make to you certain specific suggestions, at 
least half of which you will resent (laughter), but if you 
can carry away with you and approve of and perhaps work 
for one of them, that will be a sufficient achievement for one 
evening. 

My first proposal is not as specific as those which will 
follow. It is a vague and general proposition. 

I propose that America shall use the intelligence that 
exists in America to help it face these problems. I propose 
that that intelligence which is now scattered in a thousand 
directions and professions shall be, in some way, brought 
together as a kind of national brain to serve these states. 

I propose that the Congress shall legalize a National 
Advisory Council, to be composed of men and women chosen 
by us, not in our geographical divisions, voting for men and 
women whose qualifications we can hardly judge, men and 
women whom we hardly know, but men and women chosen 
by us in our professional and occupational groups. 

I aspire to see a body of men and women in Washington 
that shall include some great physician—Alexis Carrel, for 
example—chosen by the medical profession of America. 

I look to the time when we may have the engineers choose 
a great engineer, like Owen Young, or Herbert Hoover, to 
such an organization. (Applause.) It is a pity that the 
intelligence, the ability of such men, should be confined either 
to one solitary industry and perhaps a school in up-state 
New York, or to vouchsafing critical comments which are 
enormously valuable, but which certainly do not exhaust the 
capacity and the value of our ex-President. He should be 
part of the structure and service of the American govern- 
ment today. 

I should like to see every science represented in that 
Council,—every science, at least, that can shed light upon 
human government and society, its development and _ possi- 
bilities. I think there is a place for a great biologist in such 
a group. There might be a place for a historian, who could 
inquire what were the past precedents, past performances, as 


Mr. Annenberg might say (laughter), of various solutions 


offered. 

I should like to see all the great organizations of America 
represented there: some representative of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, a representative of the National 
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Association of Manufacturers, a representative of the A. F. 
of L., a representative ot the C. I. O. It would be, I think, 
a great thing if we could take that powerful chin of John L. 
Lewis, and make it talk and think for the United States, 
instead of for a small slice of the American people. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

| picture the lawyers sending a lawyer to represent them 
there. ‘hat is the easiest thing in the world to picture. 
(Laughter. ) 

! picture the farmers sending a farmer. That is not so 
easy to picture. I picture the clergymen sending a repre- 
sentative there. I picture the economists—yes, we might even 
use an economist, if there are any left. (Laughter.) We 
ought to have a representative of the banking fraternity 
there, a representative of the teaching fraternity, and perhaps 
of the writers. 

Now, I would not give to that Council any legislative 
power. ‘That would require a Constitutional amendment, 
and life is so short. (Laughter.) But I would ask it to con- 
sider the long-term problems of American life, problems so 
vast in their scope and extent that Congressmen elected for 
two years cannot be expected to face those problems. 

We must find a longer term of office for this national 
brain. I should say ten years. I would repay its members 
munificently with your money. I am sure Mr. Lawrence 
will raise objections at this point (laughter), but they would 
get at least $10,000 a year each, and I would ask nothing 
of them except to think, to study, perhaps to carry on certain 
social investigations,—even experiments. 

Let us have for one hundred years, for example, an experi- 
ment to look into the question whether the children of able 
people are by birth more able or more likely to become able 
under equal conditions than the children of incapable people. 
Let us solve that tremendous problem of heredity versus 
environment, which, from Plato on to Dewey, has racked 
the brains of philosophers, to little, and certainly to unintel- 
ligible, results. 

I would ask that Council periodically to recommend to 
Congress its conclusions, along with the specific data upon 
which it has based those conclusions. At the same time, per- 
haps, this Council might publish those conclusions and those 
data to the American people through the press and the air. 
In that way we might have a more enlightened public opin- 
ion, perhaps more enlightened legislation. The essential 
thing is that Congress would have found an investigatory, 
fact-finding committee, just as the President can appoint 
such committees for his own illumination today. It would 
give Congress an immensely greater backing, in science and 
history, in knowledge and wisdom, than its legislation can 
have today. It would not interfere with Congress. The 
ultimate right of legislation would still be in that constitu- 
tional body. 

Now, while that Council remains a mere idea in a few 
heads, perhaps we ought to come down to realities, and make 
specific suggestions. 

The first is that the United States Army, if I may dare 
to speak for it and of it in the presence of some of its great- 
est leaders here, shall be devoted, in peace time, and during 
such time as it does not have to prepare for war—that it 
shall be devoted to preserving the soil of America for our 
children’s children; and that there shali be given to the 
Army, as its proletarian wing and aid, a permanent Civilian 
Conservation Corps, perhaps made more attractive by better 
remuneration. 

If I had my way, every boy in America would join the 
Civilian Conservation Corps for one year of his life. Rich 
and poor would work together there, in a wholesome disci- 
pline of the out-of-doors, and get one year of democracy in 
operation, and one year of character before his intellect be- 





comes too emancipated. (Laughter and applause.) Perhaps 
we might lure the majority of American boys into such an 
organization by promising them in return for that year of 
service a certain measure of free medical care, under certain 
limitations, for the rest of their lives. We so love health 
that we might even be willing to give a year of our lives to 
prolong our longevity. 

Under the biological head, I would ask the states to offer 
to every woman a maternity endowment equivalent to the 
cost of caring for one year for each child born to her, pro- 
vided that before risking motherhood she should submit 
herself and her mate to responsible medical examination, and 
solemnly promise, by legally enforceable document, to refrain 
from parentage, at least with that mate, if she or he should 
be shown to have some serious and transmissible defect. 

I do not mean the wrong political opinions. ( Laughter.) 
I mean such things as epilepsy, feeblemindedness, serious 
venereal disease, advanced tuberculosis, hemophilia, perhaps 
chronic criminality. There are certain persons who have no 
divine right to breed their like into the blood of America’s 
future. I hope for the time when we shall understand that 
we must either go back to natural selection, with all its 
brutality, or replace it with some form of social selection 
that will make parentage a privilege and not an accident. 

I would give to the feebleminded a simple choice between 
sterilization and sexual segregation. I would try to encourage 
a higher birth rate in the middle classes by attempting to 
diminish the economic handicaps and discouragements to 
parentage, and I would begin with that large portion of the 
middle class—I don’t know whether it is a majority or 
minority—that is employed by the United States Govern- 
ment. (Laughter.) 

And I would ask the government to make an experiment 
which might not cost it anything. That is, to begin the 
remuneration of regular governmental employees a little 
lower than now, but automatically to raise that remuneration 
when the employee adds any child to his family. 

I go further. I suggest to you businessmen that you 
should begin seriously to think what is happening to an 
industrial system that every year needs less and less muscle 
and more and more brains, if it is living amid a birth rate 
that every year gives more and more muscle per hundred 
children and less and less brains. How can you run a modern 
economic system with a birth rate that litters your streets 
with muscle, but that sterilizes intelligence with contracep- 
tion? 

I hope that before I die, great corporations like General 
Motors will apply to their salaried employees this same prin- 
ciple of automatically raising the remuneration by perhaps a 
modest but appreciable amount every time a child is added 
to their families. 

I think we spend too much time entirely upon our eco- 
nomic worries. If you solve for me the biological problem 
of America, and the moral problem, I care not what solution 
you give to the economic problem. What do I care whether 
the government owns the railroads or not, or owns the steel 
companies or not, if your birth rate and your moral code are 
destroying you? A nation well born and well bred will 
make a go of any institution and any laws, but a nation born 
from the dregs and brought up in the moral chaos of our 
cities will make a mess of any institutions. (Applause. ) 

And since decay may be environmental rather than here- 
ditary, is seems obvious that the provision of low cost housing, 
which no longer attracts private capital, shall be accepted by 
all as one of the first obligations of a modern government. 
In that matter we are far behind most of the governments of 
Western civilization. 

I would approach the moral problem by asking the teach- 
ers and the clergy and the physicians of each state to appoint 
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a group of their finest members to sit for any length of time 
and draw up carefully a code of honor for modern life that 
will point the nose of modern youth to the specific tempta- 
tions of an industrial and urban civilization, a society in 
which, for example, the employer hardly ever sees the em- 
ployee, a society in which there is every stimulus to sex and 
every discouragement to marriage. 

1 should like to see a code of honor stir up the soul of 
youth to some sense of nobility in facing situations of this 
kind. I should like to see that code of honor engraved on 
every diploma, taught in every grade of school from kinder- 
garten to Ph.D. 

I should like to see it made the center of a textbook of 
character, that would be drawn up by philosophers like 
John Dewey, but written by literary artists like Van Loon, 
so that somebody might understand what it was all about 
(laughter) ; and then | would like to see that textbook of 
character made the center of a course in character, not in 
goodness, but in being something,—a course in character 
that would receive as much attention and effort from the 
teacher, and as much time in the curriculum, as any subject 
whatever. 

I think educators should be chosen not merely for their 
special qualifications, but for their personality and their 
character, because we teach more by what we are than by 
what we teach. 

I think educators should have the courage to restore the 
old conceptions of duty, and to bring the curtain down upon 
the age of Ibsen, which laughed at all obligations. 

I think that we parents of the middle class, instead of 
waiting until our deaths to share our savings with our chil- 
dren, should return to the old custom of the dowry, and 
thereby help our children to marry at an earlier age; for we 
must either restore marriage to a more natural age, or sur- 
render that moral mode of self-restraint which made some 
of the strongest characters in modern history. 

Under the economic head, I begin by rejecting two solu- 
tions. 

I think it is obvious that Communism is a problem and 
not a solution. The problem. of Communism is this: does an 
exploiter cease to be an exploiter when you put brass buttons 
upon him, and call him an agent of the government? My 
answer is No; you do not change human nature by putting 
a uniform on it. But more than that, I don’t think any adult 
mind looks with any relish upon a society in which every job 
is owned by the government; in which, therefore, every em- 
ployee is owned by the government; in which, therefore, 
every mind is owned by the government. I think that capi- 
talism at its worst would be infinitely preferable to such a 
universal serfdom. (Applause. ) 

The second proposed solution is Fascism. I would define 
Fascism simply as martial law applied to industry. Does any 
man in his sanity aspire to a life in which industry shall be 
subject to martial law? 

We deceive ourselves in thinking of Fascism as a form of 
government. It is not. It is a form of war, and it is toler- 
able under war conditions. We would have it the morning 
after we declared war; we couldn’t avoid it. But that any- 
one should want it in peace time, is almost beyond imagina- 
tion. 

So that we are driven back to the old philosophy of free- 
dom, and to that disreputable thing called the profit system. 

When I was in Russia in 1932, I left the hotel one day 
for a moment, because I had lost my tooth-brush, and I went 
around from store to store, and corner to corner, and street 
to street, looking for a tooth-brush. 

I couldn’t find one. So far as I could discover, there 


wasn’t a tooth-brush in all the empire of Russia. There may 
have been, but I couldn’t find any. 






Another time I wanted an orange. They had filled me 
with the idea that the orange had vitamins, and I went 
around looking for oranges. I couldn’t find any. There 
wasn't an orange in Russia, or, at least, in Moscow. 

Then it dawned upon me. How is it that if I were depos- 
ited at almost any part of the United States, I could find a 
thousand tooth-brushes and a thousand oranges within a 
stone’s throw of wherever I landed ? 

The answer was clear. First, because it had been to the 
profit of somebody—risking his money but hoping for gain— 
to dig certain things out of the soil, or to make them grow 


‘out of the soil. It had been to the profit of somebody else to 


transport this material to some place where it was turned 
into a finished article. 

It had been to the profit of somebody to finish it, to make 
it usable. It had been to the profit of somebody else to take 
it to the city or the town; and it had been to the profit of 
someone to keep it on the shelves until I, in my lordly capac- 
ity as the ultimate consumer, took it into my head that at 
least 1 was willing to buy this thing. And finally, when I 
wanted it, there it was. 

When I thought about the matter, it seemed to me to be 
a beneficent miracle, and I am puzzled over the question as 
to how anything could ever replace this motive. I cannot 
find such a substitute for the profit motive in human nature 
today. 

Therefore I am more and more convinced of the ultimate 
creativeness of human freedom. But freedom is a challenge. 
It requires order in economic enterprise as well as in philo- 
sophical thought. 

When liberty destroys order, the hunger for order will 
destroy liberty. That is why you have Mussolini in Italy; 
that is why you got Hitler in Germany. I don’t know what 
you will get here, if we cannot learn to reconcile liberty, 
even in industry, with order. 

We have to learn to spread our wealth so that there will 
be a continuity of American industry. I hope that every 
American corporation will think of establishing some form 
of profit-sharing in the distribution of its proceeds; and that 
American business—with the change, if necessary, of our 
anti-trust laws—will devote some of its genius to creating a 
voluntary NRA and a practicable profit-sharing plan that 
will make the American way the happiest as well as the 
most productive economic system in the history of mankind. 

The last problem is political. I can only scratch the sur- 
face of it. 

I suggest that we begin to require, for eligibility to public 
office, specific and technical preparation in the functions to 
be performed. I propose that our universities shall establish 
schools of government as rigorous in their requirements and 
their curricula as the finest schools of medicine in the land. 

I hope that the United States Government will establish 
at Washington a United States Civil Academy—correspond- 
ing to the academies at West Point and Annapolis—which 
will take men and women from all our states, as democrati- 
cally selected as our corruption will permit (laughter), and 
train them there in the art and science of public administra- 
tion. 

I believe that such men would look upon politics as a 
profession, and would give to it some of the devotion and 
skill of the scientifically trained mind. 

I believe that our municipalities would take such men for 
their minor offices; that those men would graduate from 
lower to higher office, and add experience to their prepara- 
tion; that we should in that way slowly build up a body of 
civil servants as fine as that which England has developed 
in the course of her centuries. 

That is all I ask of you for the time being. (Laughter.) 
This is an opportunity which will perhaps never be given 
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to me again, but I feel that I have here almost the brains 
of this state, and if I could only persuade you to forget for a 
moment the business to which you devote your genius, and 
think in terms of America—if we could only begin to build 
a communal brain right here, then I see no limit to the 
things that could be done. 

[ think America is richer in intelligence than any other 


country in the world; and that its intelligence is more scat- 
tered than in any other country of the world. I beg of you 
to think how it may be brought together. 

I think that it will come together, that it will meet these 
problems and solve them, and that we shall realize a goodly 
measure of the magnificent dream that America has been in 
the minds of philosophers and in the hearts of men. 


The Voluntary Hospital 


AN EXQUISITE INSTRUMENT OF HUMAN SERVICE 
By DR. HAVEN EMERSON, Health and Hospital Consultant 
Delivered to the Workers of the United Hospital Campaign, Brooklyn, N. Y., Tuesday, October 24, 1939 


HE hospital of today is the symbol which society has 

created as testimony of its faith in that combination 

of science and art, of altruism and self-interest which 
is the essence of medical practice. 

In earlier generations our ancestors erected other material 
tokens of their beliefs. The church, the courthouse, the town 
hall, the school and the library each expressed the spirit and 
need of contemporary life, and all belong to the tradition of 
social and communal equipment, the permanent furniture of 
" our congregate existence. 

The hospital and the dispensary in our cities of the East- 
ern seaboard preceded by little the establishment of colleges 
of medicine on this side of the water. Today the hospital of 
any community as it is now conceived, approved, built and 
operated in the public’s interest is an exquisite instrument of 
human service, a welded and refined tool of infinite adapt- 
ability, ready for the one rarest emergency of a decade, as 
for the daily flood and ebb of creation and passing of life, 
for the discomforts and anxieties, the disabilities, the recov- 
eries, the ambitions, the hopes and despairs of persons and 
families. 

These great shops of science, veritable powerhouses of 
resource, are intimate realities to at least one in ten of us 
every year for about ten days of bed care. 

In a very real sense these caravanseries of the art of heal- 
ing are the birthday houses of the people. There is only one 
out of ten of the babies born among us that has.not a hos- 
pital as its birthplace. 

In Manhattan in the past year hardly three out of a 
hundred newborn babies were born elsewhere than in a 
hospital. 

That happiest of human events, the most critical and 
successful moment in the mother’s life, the creation for 
which all preceding biology has been preparing, the latest 
edition of man arriving to challenge all predecessors, the 
child for whom all the world is made and waiting; for that 
coming the hospital is equipped with heart and hand. 

Almost 37,000 births were celebrated in the hospitals of 
Brooklyn last year. 

To the hospital is trusted too the leave-taking, the gentle- 
ness and peace, the release from overwhelming weakness and 
pain, with the comfort which the nurse and doctor can offer. 
You may well think of the hospital also as a center of educa- 
tion and of advanced learning, indispensable in the prepara- 
tion of those professions which our form of government safe- 
guards by the licensing. system against entry by the incom- 
petent. Not only the professions of medicine, nursing, and 
dentistry look to the hospital as a cultural Mecca, offering 
the disciplines of experience, of method and of professional 
control, but countless vocations within other professional 
groups, the medical and psychiatric social worker, dietitian, 
nutritionist, engineer, chemist, biologist, physicist, each a 


technician in some field essential as an accessory to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease look to the hospital for their 
highest career. 

Nor does the hospital stand alone and apart in its institu- 
tional existence, but is increasingly bound and involved in 
the whole elaborate mechanism of organized care of the sick. 
Receipt of patients and their discharge for further care nec- 
essarily ties the hospital to the visiting nurse service, to the 
police, the courts, the welfare agencies, settlement houses, to 
convalescent homes and to institutions for chronic invalids. 
It is a way station in human traffic, a junction where all 
conveyance contributes to the salvaging of human values, 
of the spirit as well as the body of man. 

In this season of the very best health of the year and in a 
year which will equal, if not improve upon, the healthiest 
year in our national existence which was 1938, we make 
plans to secure support for that symbol of a most perfect 
marriage between science and philanthropy, between medi- 
cine and society which we call the general voluntary hospital. 

You are assembled here to complete the hospital dollar 
with your gifts. Not quite fifteen per cent of the total cost 
of hospital care of the sick comes from such annual contri- 
butions as you are now organizing to obtain from the people 
of Brooklyn. 

Of the remainder of the total cost of care of hospital 
patients, that is the other seventy-five cents of each hospital 
dollar is earned revenue paid by the sick or those responsible 
for them and ten cents is miscellaneous revenue of other 
types, such as income from endowment and other non-service 
revenue. 

In addition to the actual cost of the hospital’s care of the 
sick there is a contribution of services to non-paying and part- 
pay patients which at most modest and conservative esti- 
mates represents as large a sum as the total operating expenses 
of the hospitals both voluntary and municipal for non-paying 
patients. I refer to the free services of the attending medical 
and surgical staff. The gift of the medical profession each 
year to the patients they serve without pay in the hospitals 
of this city is at least equal to the amount you are appealing 
to the general public to give to the hospitals in cash. 

In this borough some ten years ago I learned of another 
instance of remarkable and perennial devotion to hospitals. 
In the course of a study of the Catholic Hospitals of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, it appeared that the unpaid services of 
the sisters in their various capacities, professional, technical 
and vocational represented a larger sum annually than the 
entire contribution of the Catholic laity each year for the 
support of these six hospitals. 

These are very precious traditions which cannot be aban- 
doned without sacrifice of basic principles in the lives of 
physicians and sisters of charity. If, by any error of judg- 
ment on the part of our civil government or of opinion 
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among the taxpayers, the financial support of voluntary hos- 
pitals should be taken over from their Boards of Trustees 
representing the public, and be met out of the tax levy with- 
out the necessity of free will gifts of the citizens, we should 
then lose one of the high privileges of our community. It 
would be an ethical calamity of the first order if the tradi- 
tion, the necessity of giving for the support of institutions 
for the sick by the well and the well-to-do, were lost through 
universal tax support of all hospitals. 

In the course of a journey of inquiry in Germany seven- 
teen months ago I learned among other things that the privi- 
lege of operating private philanthropies, of soliciting funds 
for charitable purposes, of supporting institutions and 
agencies for social and medical relief under voluntary aus- 
prices no longer existed. 






Within the pattern of that strange and forbidding philos- 
ophy of government, where fear and hatred have displaced 
so much of personal faith and fair dealing, it is not permitted 
to the poor and the sick to be grateful to or to receive bene- 
fits from any agency but the state. Church and charity, 
voluntary support of social and medical relief cannot be 
allowed where loyalty to the state is held to be the supreme 
good. 

This season of the year is dedicated throughout our land 
to practical expressions of a philosophy of life and a spirit 
of giving which are the essence of fine human relationship. 

The voluntary hospital of today is a token of what genera- 
tions of people of practical and thrifty purpose can achieve 
in molding the contributions of the medical sciences to social 
ends. 


Science and Religion 


THERE CAN BE NO CONFLICT 


By HUGH S. TAYLOR, Professor of Chemistry, Princeton University 
Delivered at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 19, 1939 


os HAT AGE,” writes the Holy Father Pope Pius 

XII in his first encyclical letter to the Universal 

Church, “has been for all its technical and purely 
civic progress more tormented than ours by spiritual empti- 
ness and deep felt interior poverty.” “Gone,” he tells us, 
“are the proud illusions of limitless progress.” In many 
other quarters also these sentiments find their echo and their 
confirmation. The late Professor A. A. Bowman begins, in 
his posthumous volume (The Sacramental Universe), which 
we may well receive as the last testament of a noble phi- 
losopher, with a cry, as it were, of anguish: “The age in 
which we live is notable for two things, man’s progressive 
triumph over nature in the sphere of theoretical and applied 
science, and his tragic inability to order his own life. Every 
year adds appreciably to our knowledge of the physical 
world: every year brings home to us the baffling inscruta- 
bility of human nature as revealed in our disordered civili- 
zation.” Thus have the experiences of the last three decades 
made of the fond optimism of the confident nineteenth 
century materialist a hollow mockery. The conviction slowly 
grows upon us that not by scientific bread alone can man 
live. 

The phase through which we are passing is the inevitable 
swing of the pendulum back from a position of extreme that 
had in it little of sense and sensibility. It arose from an 
optimism engendered by an almost too rapid and too rich 
yield from the labors of the scientist. The scientific develop- 
ments of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries had 
outstripped the achievements of all the ages that had gone 
before. The telescope and spectroscope had brought the 
distant stars into the observatory for the most minute anal- 
ysis. The physicist, with his electromagnetic theories, had 
made possible not only the age of electricity but had an- 
nihilated space by wireless waves with light’s velocity. The 
engineer and the chemist had mechanized flight and pro- 
pelled machines on land and sea ‘and in the air with new 
and powerful fuels. The geologist had reconstructed the 
several ages of the earth and in independent ways had 
traced that history back through one thousand million years 
of time. Through those years, the biologist discerned the 
principle of evolution operative to yield the beasts of the 
field, the fish of the sea, the birds of the air as we now know 
them and their master, man. 

It was the tragedy of these splendid triumphs in the 


realm of the material world that they were by many regarded 
as scientific advances towards the truth against the “slowly 
succumbing theories of religion.” This was especially true 
of the popular expositors of science. The scientist himself 
normally maintained a creditable reticence. Some saw, al- 
though many failed to see, and few proclaimed, that there 
were different levels of truth, different orders of thought. 
The truths revealed by microscope or spectroscope do not 
impinge on the truths of beauty, of justice and of love. 
Science seeks the truth concerning the natural order. But 
there is a science outside her scope, a higher physics, a meta- 
physics, the science of those things which are, disassociated 
from material things, which cannot only be conceived with- 
out matter but which can also exist without matter, the 
truths which man comprehends as the attributes of God. 

It must not be forgotten in all discussion of the relation 
of science to moral and social welfare that, in the majority 
of the important scientific discoveries of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries the objective has rarely been the ap- 
plication but rather the yet unfathomed fundamental truth 
or law. Faraday and Joseph Henry in their studies of the 
relations between electricity and magnetism were not striv- 
ing to establish an electrical era. Hertz was not seeking 
radio-transmission or television in his investigations of the 
Hertzian waves. Ramsay did not discover neon in a search 
for new methods of illumination for the Broadways of our 
cities nor Mme. Curie radium in a search for a cure for 
cancer. It is not in order to drive the Queen Mary across the 
Atlantic with the atomic energy in a quart of water that 
Rutherford or Lawrence have explored the nuclei of the 
atoms. In the majority of cases, it may be affirmed that the 
applications that have resulted from scientific research are 
the “accidents” and not the “substance” of the effort. “‘Sci- 
ence sitteth apart in her exile, attent upon her other own 
invisibles.” 

Nor should it be forgotten, to use the words of Chris- 
topher Dawson in “Progress and Religion” that “Science 
provides, not a moral dynamic, but an intellectual technique. 
It is entirely indifferent to moral considerations, and lends 
itself with sublime impartiality to any power which knows 
how to use it.” The chemist who discovers a new method 
for converting the petroleum of nature into a modern 
aviation fuel cannot determine that his discovery shall be 
solely employed peacefully in widening the horizons of civil 
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aero-transport. His process will facilitate equally the trans- 
portation of death-dealing bombs in the giant planes of the 
modern military and naval air services. ‘The facilities which 
permit the manufacture of the necessary explosives for 
modern industrial life are equally available in the unhappy 
days that war may bring. Drugs which have a real value 
in the arts of medicine and surgery may be diverted to 
baser uses in the hands of the unscrupulous. Geophysical 
methods recently developed for the location of subterranean 
reservoirs of necessary raw materials such as petroleum can 
similarly be converted to the location of enemy batteries 
on either side of the battle lines. The amazing developments 
of physics, its refined optical apparatus, its techniques of light 
production, of power transmission, all are equally available 
to those who would use and those who would abuse them. 
Science during the last century, as Dawson adds, “‘has well 
served the cause of humanity in countless ways, but this is 
precisely because it has been the servant of the humanitarian 
spirit, which was not the product of science but of a dis- 
tinctly religious tradition.” One may well inquire what we 
may expect of science if the peoples whom it should serve 
become entirely divorced from such religious tradition. 

It is significant that it is in the ranks of the mathema- 
tician and the mathematical physicist, dealing as they do 
with the most abstract and least concrete concepts of science, 
that there developed the first phases of doubt in the ultimate 
reality of the wholly materialistic attitude. As Eddington 
affirms: ‘Penetrating as deeply as we can into the nature 
of a human being, we only reach symbolic description. Far 
from attempting to dogmatize as to the nature or reality thus 
symbolized, physics insists that its methods do not pene- 
trate behind the symbolism.” Recognizing that behind the 
factors susceptible to the senses or to measurement there is 
a background of reality not so accessible, it has become evi- 
dent that scientific investigation can only reach “a partial 
aspect of something wider.” Thus far, the efforts of the 
scientist to interpret these wider realities have, in the main, 
been little better than guesses. This is indeed inevitable 
since the background involves aspects that, from traditional 
mechanistic training, the scientist is but ill-equipped to an- 
alyze. ‘This much he has gained, however, of aid for future 
progress, a deeper humility and a greater reverence for things 
that may transcend sense and sense-perception. This new 
phase of physical science has, unfortunately, barely touched, 
as yet, the biological scientists. In too many cases, still, these 
men are imprisoned within the confines of nineteenth century 
scientific thought. And this too in spite of the very trend 
of progress within their own field where it is being steadily 





revealed that the biological processes under study are more 
and more interpretable in terms of molecules and their 
reactions. Enzymes and hormones, viruses and vitamins con- 
tinuously yield to chemical study, their properties identifiable 
in terms of ascertained molecular architectures. That trend, 
however, is away from materialism and towards the newer 
mysticism of the physicist. 

It is perhaps from the modern scientist, familiar with 
apparent contradictions within his own science, that we 
must expect the frankest recognition that the apparent con- 
tradictions between the science of one generation and the 
religion of the Christian era, are to be ascribed not to any 
fundamental intrinsic opposition but to an inadequate ap- 
preciation that the focus in which the one is viewed will not 
suffice for the other. The wave theory of light can be uti- 
lized to explain a large group of optical phenomena. Early 
twentieth century science revealed a whole series of other 
phenomena for which a modification of the older corpus- 
cular theory of light, the theory of light quanta, became the 
approved interpretation. What contradictions these two as- 
pects of optics produced is familiar to every physicist of 
twenty or more years’ acquaintance with the developing field. 

A decade ago the mathematical formulation of the new 
wave mechanics mitigated if it did not resolve entirely the 
contradictions. But no scientist is pessimistic enough to be- 
lieve that ultimately the differences will not all be resolved. 
Hence, too, he can be well content that in process of time, 
also, the apparent contradictions of science and religion will 
disperse, as do the mists in the morning sunshine, in the 
illumination that comes from more penetrating knowledge. 
There is no need for a divorce between his science and his 
religion. It has been so in the past and it will, yet often- 
times, occur again that in some men there will be perfect 
fusion of devotion both to scientific and Divine truth. In 
such men’s lives the dilemma of rationalism and religion 
will be completely resolved as it must ever be in the Source of 
all truth. Such are the men who see with Alfred Noyes 
in the “Watches of the Sky”: 


“What is all science then 
But pure religion, seeking everywhere 
The true commandments, and through many forms 
The eternal Power that binds all worlds in one? 
It is man’s age-long struggle to draw near 
His Maker, learn His thoughts, discern His law 
A boundless task, in whose infinitude, 
As in the unfolding light and law of love 
Abides our hope, and our eternal joy.” 


Fundamental Features of Our Foreign Policy 


GOOD NEIGHBORS IN AN ORDERED WORLD 
By GEORGE S. MESSERSMITH, Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Governors’ Session of the Fifteenth New England Conference, Boston, Mass., November 23, 1939 


HE President, in proclaiming Thanksgiving Day this 

year, called upon the American people to give thanks 

for the “hope that lives within us of the coming of a 
day when peace and the productive activities of peace shall 
reign on every continent.” 

In these moving words may be discerned the fundamental 
objectives of American foreign policy. That policy is an 
expression of the will that our Nation remain at peace, and 
of the hope that peace, which has been broken on other con- 
tinents, will be restored and that conditions will be realized 
soon through which the productive activities of peace in 


science and learning, in art and letters, in international com- 
merce and trade, can be resumed between nations. 

Never so much as now has there been need for mankind 
to realize that it is the part of wisdom for nations to live as 
good neighbors in an ordered world. 

In the critical years which preceded the actual outbreak 
of war in Europe, the American Government consistently, 
and not without some measure of success, placed the weight 
of its moral influence behind the cause of peace. Time after 
time, the voices of the President and the Secretary of State 
were raised in appeals for calm, objective consideration of 
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troublesome problems which divided some nations and for use 
of reason instead of resort to force in the solution of inter- 
national controversies. -Time and again, spokesmen for 
our people called upon the responsible leaders of other coun- 
tries to pause and reflect what war would mean in terms of 
human suffering and of menace to the modern civilization. 
Repeatedly these spokesmen emphasized the importance of 
observing fundamental moralities as rules of conduct between 
nations as, in most parts of the world, they govern the rela- 
tionships between man and man. 

Outstanding among the various statements of the principles 
which we firmly believe to be essential to orderly interna- 
tional relations was the comprehensive statement issued on 
July 16, 1937, by the Secretary of State. That statement 
dealt not only with the political but also with the economic 
phases of international relationships. At this moment I 
shall limit myself to a brief summarizing of the general 
political principles on which Secretary Hull laid stress. I 
shall speak later of the economic principles involved. 

Secretary Hull said that this country constantly and con- 
sistently advocates maintenance of peace, exercise of national 
and international self-restraint, and abstention by all nations 
from the use of force in pursuit of policy and from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other nations. He reaffirmed 
this country’s advocacy of adjustment of problems in inter- 
national relations by processes of peaceful negotiation and 
agreement, our advocacy of faithful observance of the prin- 
ciple of the sanctity of treaties, and our belief in such modifi- 
cation of treaties as may from time to time be required by 
orderly processes. In view of events which were then taking 
place in the Far East and of the successive aggressions that 
have taken place in Europe in the two and one-half years 
since then, especially significant were these words: “We be- 
lieve in respect by all nations for the rights of others . . .” 

It is a source of most profound regret that these principles 
to which so many governments promptly expressed their ad- 
herence have not been universally applied in practice and that 
widespread hostilities have become, unhappily, facts. 

In surveying the fundamentals of this country’s foreign 
policy let us note, first of all, the substantial and encouraging 
results it has produced in our relations with other American 
republics. In 1933, at the Montevideo Conference, we signed 
with 19 other American states a convention which contained, 
among other important provisions, a condemnation of inter- 
vention in the internal or external affairs of other nations. 
In 1934, we abrogated the Platt Amendment and thereby 
voluntarily renounced our right of intervention in Cuba. 
In 1934, we withdrew our marines from Haiti and gave our 
adherence to the Argentine Antiwar Pact. In 1935, we 
participated with five other American republics in success- 
fully mediating the Chaco war between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, and during the next few years we assisted in the 
negotiations which culminated in 1938 in the signing of a 
definitive peace treaty. In 1936, we suggested the convoca- 
tion of the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace which was held at Buenos Aires and which resulted 
in the establishment of means for consultation in case the 
peace of the Western Hemisphere were threatened. In 1937, 
we extended our good offices, in conjunction with other 
American republics, to Honduras and Nicaragua with refer- 
ence to a boundary dispute and to Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic with reference to a dispute resulting from the 
deaths of Haitian citizens in the Dominican Republic. In 
1938, we participated in the Eighth Inter-American Con- 
ference, held at Lima, which so signally reafirmed the con- 
tinental solidarity of the American republics. Finally, in the 
recent Panama meeting, to which I shall refer again, this 
country actively participated in the successful consultation 
by the republics of this hemisphere with regard to the serious 





problems, affecting their mutual interests, that had arisen as 
a result of the outbreak of war in Europe. 

I cite these illustrations of specific recent steps in the 
execution of the “good neighbor” policy as indicating the 
steady growth of confidence between our country and its 
southern neighbors. This course of action has brought rich 
rewards to all concerned. In these days of national animos- 
ities and open warfare, it is an achievement of which the 
Nation may justly feel proud. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe, your Government 
has been faced with many inescapable problems. When war 
makes its appearance anywhere in the modern world, the 
safety and security of all countries everywhere, including our 
own, are endangered. Perhaps no other people desires more 
than does our people to avoid entanglements and conflicts— 
an attitude strongly counseled by our forefathers. Perhaps 
no other government is more acutely conscious than is ours of 
the desire of its people to be spared the horrors of armed 
conflict. It is not enough, however, for our Government to 
give verbal expression to the desire of the American people 
for security and peace; our Government must face the actu- 
alities of a menacing situation and must act to insure our secu- 
rity and to safeguard the various rights and interests of our 
people. 

As you well know, when the war broke out, we had on our 
statute books legislation which had been designed to establish 
certain rules governing the conduct of the Government and 
the people in the face of unpredictable events. Among these 
were the arms-embargo provisions of the law, which were 
potentially dangerous, inasmuch as it was impossible to 
tell where they might lead us in unforeseen circum- 
stances. Accordingly, the administration invited Congress to 
resume a reconsideration of this question begun last summer 
and to devise new legislation, designed to go as far as legis- 
lation can toward keeping our United States from becoming 
involved in conflict. 

The Congress, I am happy to be able to say, attacked the 
problem in a truly realistic and farsighted manner. It has 
modified our neutrality legislation so that no longer is there 
an artificial distinction between the sale of finished articles, 
on the one hand, and of the raw materials and foodstuffs, 
which are likewise sinews of war, on the other; so that 
American vessels cannot become exposed to perils resulting 
from military operations and from various controls estab- 
lished by the belligerents; and so that our goods can still be 
exported, but not under conditions which would involve 
dangerous risks for the country and people of their origin. 

I am confidently of the opinion that by this action of our 
Congress the possibilities of this country’s being drawn into 
this war is immeasurably decreased; more, that there is vir- 
tually no chance of the United States becoming involved 
unless we are challenged beyond endurance by overt acts 
of violence directed against us by a warring government. 

Pursuant to the new legislation, the President has pro- 
claimed as a combat area, into which American vessels and 
American citizens may not legally enter, the waters adjacent 
to belligerent European territory. The President has also 
issued a proclamation under section 1 of the new statute 
naming the states involved in war, thus bringing into effect, 
among others, those provisions of the statute which forbid 
American vessels to carry passengers or materials to certain bel- 
ligerent ports; which require the transfer of title to exports 
shipped to such ports; and which prohibit the granting of 
loans or credits for belligerent governments. He has, further, 
issued a proclamation restricting the use of American ports 
or territorial waters by submarines of the belligerent powers. 
The Secretary of State, by virtue of authority vested in him 
by the President’s proclamations or by special provisions in 
the act, has issued various regulations which define in detail 
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those transactions which are not affected by the transfer of 
title provisions, which prescribe certain exceptions as to 
entrance of American citizens or vessels into the designated 
combat area and as to travel by American citizens on bel- 
ligerent vessels, which deal with arms necessary for the pres- 
ervation of discipline on American vessels, and which govern 
solicitation and collection of contributions for use in the 
belligerent nations. 

Another objective of the administration from the moment 
war broke out has been to devise, with the Governments of 
the other American republics, measures which would safe- 
guard our—and their—neutral position, would lessen mutu- 
ally the economic dislocations in the Western Hemisphere 
resulting from the European war, and would assure the 
maintenance of peace in this hemisphere. A consultative meet- 
ing took place at Panama, at which the United States was 
represented by the Honorable Sumner Welles, the Under 
Secretary of State. Mr. Welles has asked me to convey to 
you his sincere regret that he is unable to be present here 
tonight. ‘The declarations which issued from the consultation 
at Panama, among other things, stated the unanimous inten- 
tion of the 21 republics not to become involved in the Euro- 
pean conflict; laid down the rules of conduct which these 
republics proposed to follow in order to maintain their 
neutrality and to insure that their rights as neutrals are re- 
spected; and provided for the creation of an Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, which will 
consider the most practical means of obtaining stability of 
the monetary and commercial relationships between the 
American republics in accordance with those liberal principles 
of international trade which have been accepted generally 
among the American nations and which should again serve 
as the basis for expanded world trade when order and peace 
have been restored. 

War is chaos. Reconstruction after a great war, as we 
have clearly seen in our time, is a stupendous task. In no 
field is the task more difficult and more traught with obstacles 
than in the field of economic relations. Narrow nationalisms 
create obstacles to that normal and healthy trade which alone 
enables all peoples to make full use of the world’s natural 
resources and to benefit to the full from scientific discoveries 
and technical progress. Dislocations have to be repaired and 
maladjustments have to be corrected. International trade has 
to be restored to its normal channels, and purchasing power 
within and among nations has to be set free. 

After the last great war the governments of the world 
failed to recognize some of the fundamental conditions of 
recovery and embarked on policies which, by failing to pre- 
vent economic warfare, contributed materially to those eco- 
nomic maladjustments that have marked the post-war period 
with its recurring economic crises and its increasingly fre- 
quent outbursts of violent aggression. 

‘Today, in consequence of the outbreak of the present war 
in Europe, we are faced by two sets of economic problems. 
In the first place there is the problem of our general eco- 
nomic relationships with nations during the course of the 
war itself. In the second place, thought must be given to 
the conditions which will arise upon the termination of the 
war when the period of reconstruction begins. 

During the period of hostilities, we shall have special 
problems arising from our trade with belligerent and more 
general problems with respect to our economic relations with 
neutral nations. In dealing with the belligerents it is our 
intention to be truly neutral, that is, to trade in all com- 
modities with both sides within such limitations as may derive 
from our desire to eliminate or reduce danger to our na- 
tionals, our goods, and our ships, and the legitimate limita- 
tions which may be imposed by the belligerents themselves in 
strict accordance with the rules of war. In dealing with non- 










belligerent nations we shall seek to maintain our economic 
relationships on a basis as nearly normal as possible. In deal- 
ing with certain neutral nations of Europe we shall have to 
avoid imprudent risks, but every effort will be made to keep 
the trade channels reasonably open. So much for the im- 
mediate problem which, we all realize, has many complex 
angles and will require at all times the most delicate 
handling. 

Looking to the future, when the hostilities come to an 
end, we must draw wisdom from study of the errors of the 
past and must cooperate with other countries in a determined 
effort toward a sound and healthy reconstruction of inter- 
national economic relationships. We must help to restore 
trade relations on a rational basis of nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment, following the course outlined by our trade-agreements 
program—which despite vast obstacles has achieved sub- 
stantial results and has demonstrated to all countries a 
universally applicable and practical means of freeing trade 
from the restrictions that have all but strangled it in recent 
years. Only thus may free enterprise in all nations have full 
opportunity to foster an enriching interchange of the prod- 
ucts of the world’s diverse skills and variegated natural re- 
sources. In short, we must be prepared, by assisting in the 
promotion of healthy economic relationships at home and 
abroad, to play our part toward creating and maintaining 
a more stable basis for peace. 

As Secretary Hull has said: “There is no more dangerous 
cause of war than economic distress and no more potent 
factor in creating such distress than stagnation and paralysis 
in the field of international commerce.” It must be our con- 
stant aim, when peace is restored, to bring about an adequate 
trade revival, which will raise the standard of living of 
peoples throughout the world and ease political tensions. 

Our most earnest desire is to see such international rela- 
tionships established and conducted that peace will be the 
natural and normal condition among nations. The problem 
of establishing conditions which will assure a satisfactory 
peace everywhere will have to be attacked in a comprehensive 
manner, not only from the angle of economic stabilization, to 
which I have already referred, but from the angles of political 
adjustment as well. These problems are interdependent and 
closely integrated. 

Only 20 years ago, statesmen representing the nations of 
the earth sat down together at the end of the preceding great 
cataclysm to prepare the way for an enduring peace. There 
was hope then of the emergence of a more enlightened civi- 
lization and a new world order. International justice and 
fair dealing were to be the guiding principles. We know 
only too well that what was hoped for was never realized. 
We know, too, that since that day international relationships 
have deteriorated: such depths were reached that brutality 
and appeals to force have become commonplace. It is our 
sincere hope that the next peace conference will function to 
better effect, will approach its problems with as little passion 
and prejudice as is humanly possible, and will give adequate 
consideration to the true interests of the whole human race. 

As regards the Far East, it will be recalled that, in 1921, 
the nine powers having the greatest interest in the Far East- 
ern problems, including the United States, met at Washing- 
ton, and, after months of discussion, in which many conces- 
sions were mutually made as contributions to a general agree- 
ment, treaties were signed (and were subsequently ratified ) 
which provided for the regulation of the situation in the 
Pacific and the Far East in such manner as to diminish exist- 
ing friction and to guard against recurrence of serious issues 
in subsequent years. 

In recent years, these treaties have become vitally affected 
by the unfortunate developments that have occurred in the 
Far East. Our Government stands on the objectives, the 
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spirit, and the provisions of these treaties. This does not 
mean, however, that we are not disposed to discuss with all 
the nations having interests in the Far East reasonable pro- 
posals which may be advanced for sympathetic and intelligent 
reconsideration of the situation in that region of the world. 
We hold, however, that any revision which may take place 
must be achieved by due processes of international law, 
in accordance with treaty provisions, and with due con- 
sideration for American rights and interests, rather than by 
unilateral action on the part of any one powez. 

There are some in this country who suggest a moratorium 
for the established principles of our foreign policy until the 
kaleidoscope of the modern world has come to rest. New 
groupings abroad, they say, call or may call for changes in 
our own policy. To these I say with conviction that no 
arrangements between other nations can cause the people of 
this country to abandon the principles to which we have 
been committed by instinct and by tradition from the earliest 
days of our national existence; that our Government cannot 
and must not admit the right of any country arbitrarily to 
disregard the rights by law and by treaty of this country and 
its citizens; and that no changed groupings of foreign coun- 
tries will cause this country to desist from its advocacy of 
orderly processes in international relationships. 

Finally, there is another essential problem with which 
the United States is vitally concerned, namely, the problem 
of limitation of armaments. This country cannot afford; no 
nation, however: wealthy in natural resources and in its 
mastery of productive efficiency, can afford indefinitely to 
devote large portions of its substance to the piling up of 
sterile armaments. At the same time we cannot afford; no 
nation can afford, while some powerful nations continue to 
arm heavily, to permit its measures of defense to lag behind. 
Our country, no less than others, has, therefore, a vital inter- 
est in furthering by all appropriate means of world order in 
which armaments can be reduced to reasonable levels. 

It must be clear that limitation of armament should be 
a potent factor in restoring confidence and eliminating inter- 
national mistrust when peace is made. It must, however, 
be equally clear that there can be expected no real disarama- 
ment until the basic factors of political and economic discord 
between nations have been remedied. 

In conclusion, may I summarize briefly what I regard as 
the cardinal points of our American foreign policy at the 
close of this year, 1939: 


(1) It is the earnest desire of our Government to remain 
at peace; 

(2) It is our hope that peace will be restored on other 
continents; 

(3) While war is in progress we are determined, in col- 
laboration with the other governments, to keep the Western 
Hemisphere neutral and free of warlike activities and to 
give in our relations with the other American republics 
practical effect, no less than in peacetime, to the “good 
neighbor” policy; 

(4) Where, and when, practicable we shall seek to pro- 
mote a sound and healthy reconstruction of international 
economic relationships ; 

(5) With strict regard to American interests, we shall 
seek to assist, by every practicable means, in the establishment 
of conditions which will assure stable peace ; 

(6) We stand ready to discuss with other nations having 
interests in the Far East, in accordance with treaty provisions 
and by due processes of international law, the situation in 
that part of the world; 

(7) We are ready to discuss with other nations the prob- 
lem of limitation of armaments by international agreement. 

In a word, we urge a return to liberal international prac- 






tices and to those standards of justice, fair dealing, good 
faith, and order under law which offer the only reliable 
foundations for enduring peace among nations, and we are 
prepared to assist toward return to and improvement of such 
practices and standards. 

And now, if I may, I should like to say a few words about 
the peculiar significance of all this for the great New Eng- 
land region. History and tradition have made an interest in 
international affairs part and parcel of the life and develop- 
ment of the New England States. For many generations, 
the Yankee ships sailing from your ports were familiar to the 
Seven Seas. From their daring enterprise, you have drawn 
much of the wealth that made you great and a potent factor 
in the progress of the entire Nation. With the growth of 
manufacturing industry, the products of your initiative and 
skill have made New England known and appreciated, not 
only in our own developing country, but in the whole world. 

International trade and commerce are an integral part of 
the relations among nations. To your region, therefore, as 
much as to any other region of our country—and more than 
to many others—the question of war and peace, the question 
of the kind of world we live in, the question of the expan- 
sion or curtailment of the productive activities of peace in 
international relations are of vital and intimate concern. 
That is why, in speaking before such an audience as yours, 
I have sought to canvass all outstanding phases of our coun- 
try’s foreign policy, for in the formulation and carrying out 
of that policy New England has a profound and abiding 
interest. 

Just a word, before I finish, about one particular aspect 
of that policy. The trade-agreements program, which is an 
important cornerstone of our foreign policy, has an immediate 
bearing on the life and development of the New England 
States. Your industries are vital to the well-being of the 
Nation as a whole. Hence, in making tariff adjustments in 
the agreements we have negotiated, we have taken the utmost 
care not to expose to injury any branch of your production— 
just as we have done this with respect to all other regions of 
the country. At the same time, we have striven, and striven 
successfully, to reopen and enlarge foreign markets for your 
characteristic products. 

The producers of various types of industrial machinery 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire have 
benefited by trade concessions obtained in 14 agreements. 
The producers of electrical machinery in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut have secured better markets 
in 16 countries. Connecticut’s typewriter-manufacturing in- 
dustry has better markets in 15 countries. The producers of 
machine tools in Vermont and Connecticut profit by con- 
cessions obtained from 5 countries. The rubber-products 
industry in Rhode Island and Massachusetts is better off be- 
cause of concessions obtained from 19 countries. Better mar- 
kets have been secured in 8 countries for the paper and allied 
products industry of Maine and of the other New England 
States engaged in the manufacture of such products. New 
England’s famous textile industry and her manufacturers of 
leather products have been benefited by concessions in a large 
number of countries. 

These are a few outstanding examples. I could multiply 
them if time permitted. I could go into the problem of the 
expansion of our domestic market for American products 
resulting from the business improvement attendant upon 
increased exports. All these benefits to the Nation as a whole 
and to every region of the country have been amply demon- 
strated by the experience of recent years. 

Whether viewed from a national or a regional point of 
view, a policy of peace, resting upon a vigorous promotion 
of healthy international economic relations, is one in which a 
region like yours has a vital stake. 
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Employment and Federal Finance 


IMAGINED MAGIC OF CONTINUED DEFICITS 
By ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE, Former Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
At the Annual Meeting of the Academy of Political Science, Hotel Astor, New York City, November 15, 1939 


STRIKING fact about employment in the United 

States today is that the Federal Government itself 

has become far the largest employer. “The number 
of employees on the civil list, standing at 940,000, has passed 
the peak reached in the Great War and is approaching the 
million mark. Yet that new total represents but part: In 
payrolls financed by the Public Works Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and particularly the W.P.A., we find perhaps three 
and a half millions more deriving employment from gov- 
ernment activities, exclusive of the Army and Navy, also of 
the farmers receiving benefit payments. 

These impressive figures are to be considered in relation 
to a total reported employment for September of a little 
under forty-six millions, out of a total available force esti- 
mated at somewhat under fifty-five millions. The estimate 
for the unemployed thus stands at somewhat under nine mil- 
lions, a figure necessarily including unemployables. 

At the moment private employment has been on the in- 
crease, with an estimated 700,000 factory workers returned 
to private jobs from July to mid-October. Yet the se- 
curing of adequate employment, and fuller and more as- 
sured employment at adequate wages remains our most cru- 
cial domestic concern. 

It is widely urged that the only really long-range hope 
for better employment lies in the expansion of government 
employment activities. Growth in these activities came about 
as a depression born emergency policy; continued expansion 
is now urged as an essential permanent policy. Such a policy 
presents problems going to the very roots of government 
finance, and indeed of our whole economic structure. 

What would have been formerly regarded as a barrier 
to the continued expansion of government employment is 
the fact that current revenues fall far short of paying the 
current ‘Today, however, in many quarters, ob- 
jections to continued deficits are met with disdain, if not with 
derision. It is said that we are in a new era of public finance, 
and that the idea of budget balancing is both benighted and 
inhuman. 

‘The question presented is of vast scope and in this brief 
paper I propose merely to sketch a few considerations making 
for a hardy belief that the best hope for employment, as 
for the Treasury, lies, not along the line of government 
expansion, but in applying those policies which will most 
foster private employment. 

The dominant thought of the government expansionists 
is that private enterprise has not been in a mere “slump”, 
but has become permanently unable to furnish adequate em- 
ployment. That view was set forth for example by “Seven 
Harvard and ‘Tufts Economists” in “An Economic Program 
for American Democracy.” They began their statement with 
the declaration: 

“The economic development of America may be divided 
into two periods. The first * * * was the period of 
economic expansion. It came to a dramatic close with the 
collapse of 1929. The second period has so far been 
one of economic stagnation.” 


costs. 


These economists go on to express the belief that without 
continued government deficit spending on a large scale this 


post 1929 period will continue to be one of stagnation. They 
point to the disappearance of the territorial frontier, the 
slowing down in the rate of growth of the population, and 
the “maturity” of development of resources and industry, 
and see little, if any, prospect for major new industries. 
They conclude that opportunity can no longer be furnished 
by private enterprise for the adequate investment of savings 
in capital products, essential to full employment. That 
function, in their judgment, must now be performed largely 
by the government. They ascribe the increase in the national 
income during the post 1929 period almost entirely to the 
government deficit spending. 

The view of these younger economists is proclaimed, at 
least in part, by John Maynard Keynes, whose views are 
perhaps more widely accepted here than in his native Eng- 
land, and is earnestly expressed by certain magazine writers 
of the day. “If private citizens won’t or can’t spend, the 
government must”’ is the thesis. It is usually combined with 
the view that government taxation should be largely di- 
rected toward taking over the income that individuals might 
save and directing it into consumption. 

Any suggestion that by this policy of continued govern- 
ment spending a dangerous debt is created is now countered 
with the proposition that the Federal Government accounting 
method is out of date: that if the government, like a busi- 
ness, maintained a capital balance sheet, it would appear 
that a large part of its spending creates assets fairly to be 
treated as offsets to the debt. 

Hopes are also expressed by some of the advocates of 
spending that government tax revenues can be largely in- 
creased, particularly by better enforcement of the income 
tax and by higher rates, especially in the middle income 
brackets. These proposals seem rather inconsistent with 
their general thesis, as the real virtue in the new policy is 
supposed to rest in having the government continuously 
spend more than it takes in from taxation. 

These novel theories of the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in employment and in finance have advanced from the 
classroom, from the pages of the magazine and pamphlet, 
into the actual practice of our Federal Government. Today 
our government operates on the basis of an_ indefinite 
continuance of what were hitherto regarded as vast deficits, 
calling for elimination at the earliest possible moment. What 
the government is to supply is not pump priming but a 
permanent additional pump. 

It will be readily conceded that today the problem “‘can- 
not be settled out of hand by invoking general formulas, 
however hallowed.” It is worthwhile to refresh our thoughts 
as to the dangers which may be involved in the new con- 
cepts. I wish to focus the discussion here on only two 
points: 

First, continued deficit financing by the government still 
carries danger to employment through threat of ultimate 
financial disorganization. 

So far as I have observed spending advocates usually say 
very little about the real state of the federal finances—of 
such concern in the operation of the Treasury—contenting 
themselves with general observations. They even appear 
guilty of omitting facts material for appraisal of the facts 
that are stated. 
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Federal expenditures are now running at the annual rate 
of over nine billions and exceed current revenues by up- 
wards of three and a half billions. This is without allowing 
for further increased expenditures on national defense. 

Current expenditures are almost three times the average 
for the years 1922 to 1931. The deficit alone exceeds the 
average annual expenditure of those years. 

Deficit spending in the past nine years has run the federal 
direct debt up to over forty-one billions—more than two 
and a half times the post-war low of 1930—with an in- 
creasing contingent liability on government guaranteed debt, 
now exceeding five billions. 

The important point is not the amount of the debt today, 
but the trend—the fact that government expenditures have 
been lifted to a point at which there is no prospect that rev- 
enues will catch up except through a very large expansion 
of the national income. Such an expansion will at the best 
take time. 

It must also be borne in mind that, through various in- 
creases in taxes and through higher business activity, fed- 
eral revenues have been pushed up to the almost unprece- 
dented figure of five and a half billions, and this without 
closing the great gap. Moreover, no recognized student of 
taxation has offered any practical plan of increases in taxes 
which would close the gap. There are, of course, grounds 
for expecting an improved Treasury showing, due to the 
recent rise in business activity, but the net effect on the 
budget still remains somewhat problematical. 

Is this government debt, so rapidly mounting, rightly to 
be regarded as a source of anxiety? Some indication of this 
appeared in the recent votes on bond issues and spending 
plans. 

Net recoverable assets held by the Treasury, other than 
the stabilization fund, have been listed at something over 
three billions, yet how far they will be actually converted 
into cash is uncertain. Up to the present time the proceeds 
from the liquidation of such assets have simply been thrown 
into the stream of expenditure. 

On federal public works, roads, conservation work, new 
construction projects, and the like, some thirteen billions are 
reported to have been expended from 1931 to 1940. The 
difficulty with treating these projects as assets in the financial 
sense is that unlike true business assets they do not, through 
receipts for charges, actually or ultimately turn into cash, 
Their beneficial economic effect is at best only indirect. Many 
of them, indeed, far from being sources of revenue are sources 
of increased annual expense. 

It is sometimes asserted today that the government debt 
need never be paid. It is of course true that the debt does 
not have to be paid at a given moment, for only parts of 
it come due at intervals, and these may be refunded. Yet 
it remains absolutely essential that belief be maintained in 
the ability of the government to handle its debt and ulti- 
mately meet at least carrying charges out of income. 

Notwithstanding all reassuring suggestions as to the debt, 
certain facts stand out. A vast public debt would be a mill- 
stone about the neck of the government in another great 
emergency, such as a foreign war. Such an emergency we 
confidently believe we shall not have to meet, but our present 
financial unpreparedness because of the debt, and our al- 
ready high level of expenditure and taxation, is all too ob- 
vious. 

Moreover, a swollen and steadily growing government 
debt carries in itself the threat of creating a serious emer- 
gency. Government credit is unimpaired under the conditions 
of today. Yet, if the idea should ever take root that the 
debt is too great or unmanageable, we would have to face 
the possibility of a flight from the currency such as worked 
disaster in Germany and prepared the way for the Hitler 





regime. Suggestions that the government might prevent any 
such panic by taking over the banks, prohibiting exports of 
capital, and the like, are no answer. Such drastic expedients 
would only accentuate the trouble. 

The second point which I wish to suggest here is that, 
apart from its threat of potential financial disaster, con- 
tinued deficit financing makes against the building up of a 
maximum of private employment. Use of the drug of ex- 
penditure tends to prevent or postpone the use of the steps 
needed to restore economic health, 

Unless the government is to take over and operate in- 
dustry—which is another proposition altogether—it is clear 
that the largest hope for employment rests with private en- 
terprise where the bulk of employment still is today. Indeed, 
the support of the government itself, in all its humanitarian 
activities, rests upon production of industry. What the gov- 
ernment directly creates to pay its own bills is insignificant. 

If, like the seven economists quoted, we must abandon all 
hope for the vitality and expansive power of private enter- 
prise in this country, we need not be concerned about con- 
ditions for its growth. Before accepting such unwelcome 
conclusions, however, we should examine the opinions of 
other and perhaps more mature thinkers. 

Turning from the academic chair to the views from in- 
dustry, we are told that billions of dollars of investment are 
actually needed to bring our industrial, railroad and utility 
plants up to the point of supplying the needs of our people. 
We are told that the very fact that the incomes for much 
the greater part of our people are so slow, indicates the ad- 
ditional production which is necessary. We have assurance © 
as to the great need of further industrial development from 
so impartial an authority as the Brookings Institution. 

The theory that a slower rate of increase in the population 
tends to check employment is countered with the proposition 
that if we have less work to do to supply the bare neces- 
sities, we shall have more to do for the embellishments of 
life. The idea that the absence of a territorial frontier to 
conquer means less work is met with the proposition that 
technological progress, potentially without limit, may vastly 
increase Our economic wants and work. 

On the future outlook for industry and :the economic 
system, the articles by Professor Sumner H. Slichter, in the 
current Atlantic Monthly, and by Professor Willford I. 
King, in the Journal of Political Economy for October, 
furnish wholesome offset to the pessimism of the spending 
school. These recognized students seem to make it clear 
that no one, however confident, is truly capable of writing 
“finis” to the possibilities of industrial expansion in Amer- 
ica or to the realization of larger national income and em- 
ployment. Perhaps the doleful predictions of the new spend- 
ers are likely to be no better vindicated than those made in 
every crisis in the past. 

It has not even been demonstrated that the recovery in 
national income, such as there has been, was due to gov- 
ernment deficit spending. It is by no means sufficient to point 
to the fact of deficit spending, and the fact of recovery of 
national income, and assume that the spending was the 
cause of the recovery. No one can seriously doubt but that 
there would have been substantial recovery without that 
deficit spending. ‘The sharpest recovery until recently was 
that in 1933, before deficit spending on a large scale got 
under way. The present acceleration of the pace of in- 
dustrial activity does not find its roots in an increase in 
deficit spending. 

If we can still retain hope in private enterprise, it is 
obvious that renewed application of the expedient of deficit 
spending is likely to retard the establishment of the most 
favorable conditions for industrial progress. An illustra- 
tion may suffice to indicate the thought. 
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In the spring of 1937 there began a well remembered 
sharp industrial recession. The view of the spenders is that 
the 1937 recession was due mainly, if not wholly, to a lessen- 
ing of deficit expenditure. With the completion of the 
bonus payment, the beginning of the social security taxes, 
and some reduction in relief, the cash operations of the 
Treasury for a brief time approached a balance. This mo- 
mentary balance is said to have been fatal to economic re- 
covery. ‘The theory thus admits one danger of relying upon 
excess government expenditure, but the real danger lies 
deeper. 

As we all know, many other factors, deserving the ut- 
most attention, underlay the 1937 recession. Notably, there 
was the breaking out of the sit-down strikes, perhaps fostered 
in part by certain government policies, with their adverse 
effect upon production. Rapid increases in wage rates during 
the latter part of 1936, beyond increases in production, un- 
doubtedly tended to throw the price structure out ot bal- 
ance in some lines. There was an increase in bank reserve 
requirements and the partial sterilization of gold, later 
abandoned. ‘There was the operation of new taxes. And it 
is not to be forgotten that the attention of Congress and 
the country was largely concentrated on the Supreme Court 
measure rather than upon the solution of pressing economic 
problems. 

‘The proposal made soon thereafter of renewed deficit 
spending was calculated to divert thought from dealing with 
those difficult underlying factors. Falling back upon spend- 

ing will always tend to effect such diversion of attention. 

What are the governmental policies that would make for 
helpful and healing expansion of industry? When this ques- 
tion is raised, it is frequently suggested that what is desired 
is merely a return to laissez faire with all its deficiencies. 

To say that the only alternatives are between laissez faire 
and continued deficit spending seems wholly to misrepresent 
the issue. It is recognized on all sides that government 
function has enlarged: that well considered government 
regulation is more necessary than it was a generation, or 





even a decade, ago. The issue today is not whether the 
government should stop governing, but whether its task 
should be confined mainly to governing, and its policies di- 
rected to the upbuilding of industry capable of standing 
on its own feet and supporting our people and the govern- 
ment. Official recognition of such a policy would vastly 
encourage industry. 

Such a recognition is a matter both of measures and at- 
mosphere. It has been said: 

“economic prosperity is excessively dependent on a political 
and social atmosphere which is congenial to the average 
business man.” 

“It is the return of confidence which is so insusceptible 
to control in an economy of individualistic capitalism. 
This is the aspect of the slump which banks and business 
men have been right in emphasizing and which economists 
who have put their faith in purely monetary measures have 
underestimated.” 


These are declarations, not of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, but of John Maynard Keynes, perhaps the patron 
saint of the spenders. 

I would like to leave these thoughts: No one can really 
demonstrate that in the United States the system of private 
enterprise has lost its vitality or is incapable of large expan- 
sion. Given opportunity, its resourcefulness and forward 
urge are still our best hope. Substitution of government ac- 
tivity and legislative and administrative decisions is far more 
likely to mean stagnation and lessened production. 

The policy of continued deficit spending, far from pro- 
moting private industry and employment, in the long run 
threatens them directly through potential financial disorder, 
and threatens them indirectly through minimizing and ob- 
scuring the need and possibility of economic solutions with- 
in the framework of self-sustaining private enterprise. 

May we substitute hope for gloom, and abandoning the 
imagined magic of continued deficits, forge ahead on those 
forces which made our industrial development and standard 
of living the envy of the world. 


Insidious Wiles of Foreign Influence 


HAVE WE FORGOTTEN WASHINGTON’S ADVICE? 
By MARTIN DIES, Congressman from Texas 
Before the Mass Meeting for America, Madison Square Garden, New York, November 29, 1939 


ELLOW AMERICANS: In his Farewell Address, 

George Washington gave utterance to one of the most 

prophetic warnings that ever fell from mortal lips, 
when he said: “Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence, | conjure you to believe me, my fellow citizens, the 
jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake, since 
history and experience prove that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican government.” 

That we could have forgotten this admonition of the 
father of our country and permitted ourselves to be duped 
by foreign powers—their agents and their ideologies—is not 
flattering to our leaders. No wonder our pride is wounded 
by the humiliating disclosures which have been made before 
our Committee. In the horse-and-buggy age of Washington, 
our leaders could detect and resist the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence. It was reserved for this streamlined gen- 
eration of sophisticated leadership to fill the role of the 
proverbial sucker. 

It is in the nature of a national tragedy that our people 
or any group of our citizens or any of our chosen leaders 





have failed at any time to heed the prophetic warning of 
Washington. We may yet avoid wholly unnecessary national 
calamities by giving heed to the words of his Farewell 
Address. Some of our people still hold a fatal attachment 
to European thought and institutions, and of late we have 
seen an increasing susceptibility to the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence that has led us farther and farther from 
the American way so clearly envisioned by the greatest patriot 
and statesman this country has ever produced. 

Foreign influences have been at work to shape both the 
domestic and the foreign policies of the United States. En- 
dowed with all the gifts necessary for originality as a nation, 
we persist in the attempt to ape the economic and political 
manners of Europe. Blessed as no other people on earth 
with all the conditions necessary for economic and_ in- 
tellectual independence, we hold stubbornly and stupidly to 
foreign ties which a sound Americanism should have dis- 
solved in all of us. 

Our European attachments would not be so unfortunate 
if Europe held the key to a way of life superior to the Amer- 
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ican way. But this is not the case. Americans have evolved 
an economic and political system far superior to the best 
that Europe has to offer. Under our system we have grown 
and prospered beyond the dreams of our founders. The 
American way, not the European way, promises steady ad- 
vancement toward the more abundant life. —The moment we 
abandon the principles of Americanism in favor of the totali- 
tarian ideologies of Europe, that moment we begin the down- 
ward course toward the kind of dictatorships which have 
plagued Europeans for centuries. 

The experience of this generation, far more than that of 
Washington’s, has demonstrated that the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence are the most baneful foe of republican 
government. The communist influence imported to Spain 
from enslaved Russia doomed the Republic of Spain and 
was responsible for the slaughter of a million Spaniards. The 
insidious wiles of nazi and communist influence undermined 
the republic of Poland and Czechoslovakia so that they were 
incapable of offering effective resistance to the invasion of 
Nazi and Communist troops. The almost unique strategy of 
conquest in this century has consisted of sowing the seeds 
of division, confusion, and hatred as a means of preparing 
the way for later military invasion. First, the winds of 
class, religious and racial hatred; then the whirlwinds of 
war and destruction. Joseph Stalin and Adolf Hitler have 
brought near to perfection this strategy for the destruction 
of the political and economic institutions of free people. 

We in America are not mow in danger of any invasion of 
foreign armies despite the lies of war-mongers and propa- 
gandists. Furthermore, no power or combination of powers 
could ever successfully invade our country, even if they dared 
to try, so long as we stand united in allegiance to the God 
of our Fathers and the Constitution upon which our eco- 
nomic and political institutions are founded. This confidence 
that we are invulnerable to attack-from-without rests only 
in part upon the strength of our armed forces, which we 
rightly maintain at maximum efficiency according to our 
defensive needs. This confidence—if it is to be an enduring 
trust in our capacity for self-protection—must rest even 
more upon that strength of unity which we derive from the 
glad and sacred commitment of all our people to the prin- 
ciples of Americanism. It is this unity of our commitment 
to Americanism which the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence are now seeking to undermine. It is this unity of our 
commitment to Americanism whose strength we have not 
properly valued as a measure of national defense. The safety 
of a modern republic lies first of all in ideological and spirit- 
ual defenses erected throughout the length and breadth of 
its territory, in the hearts and minds of its people. It is this 
fundamental national defense which we have been far less 
diligent in building than we have been in preparing to stop 
imaginary armies and navies at our borders and coasts. 

Our first attention must be devoted to the un-American 
agents of foreign influence which are now at work within 
our borders. 

Let us look at the strategy of these foreign agents. The 
communists have used the bait of class hatred and anti-capi- 
talism to draw within the sphere of their leadership many 
people who would never accept the principles of Marxism 
under the label of communism. “The fascists have employed a 
similar strategy to attract the support of certain so-called 
patriotic groups. They have dangled the bait of intolerance 
and bigotry disguised as nationalism and patriotism before 
the distorted vision of many people who would never ac- 
cept the principles of Marxism under the label of nazism 
or fascism. By this strategy the agents of Stalin, Hitler, and 
Mussolini have been able to use thousands of guillible Amer- 
icans to promote their interests in America, to support their 
foreign policy, to divide our people into hostile camps, and to 






obtain industrial and military secrets in the United States. 

The case of Sam Carp, of this city, illustrates what hap- 
pened. Carp, a brother-in-law of Molotov, Premier of 
Russia, brought back from Russia with him in cash, ac- 
cording to his own admission, a hundred one-thousand-dollar 
bills, and had placed to his credit in the bank hundreds of 
thousands of dollars additional, together with a commission 
from Molotov to spend one hundred million dollars in the 
United States, largely for military and naval plans. Accord- 
ing to his own books and admissions he distributed thousands 
of dollars to reserve army officers, reserve naval officers, 
lobbyists, and even fifty seven thousand dollars—mostly in 
cash—to a member of the National Committee of one of our 
major political parties, and to an assistant publicity director 
of this same National Committee, in order to expedite the 
securing of government approval of military plans. 

Our Committee also developed testimony which showed 
that a high official of our other major political party was 
actively engaged in promoting and encouraging the un-Amer- 
ican doctrine of radicalism. 

To illustrate how completely communists in America are 
under the control of Soviet Russia, I cite you the testimony 
of Browder, Foster, Weiner, Trachtenberg, and Bedacht 
who said that, if this country entered the War on the side of 
France and England, they would not support the United 
States, and who also admitted that if communists in the 
United States did not obey the decisions of the Communist 
International they would have to quit the Communist Party. 

For Americans today, the greater menace to national se- 
curity comes from the un-uniformed agents of foreign 
powers. It has been the work of our Committee for these 
past eighteen months to tear the mask from organizations 
which have been set up to serve the interests of foreign prin- 
cipals. The Communist Party is nothing more nor less than 
a conspiracy masked as a political party—a conspiracy organ- 
ized in Moscow for the purpose of undermining and even- 
tually destroying our national security. It is a shameful 
situation to find the agents of Stalin in control of certain 
labor unions, some so-called liberal organizations, and hold- 
ing key positions in our government. 

The folly of ignoring the counsel of Washington upon 
the assumption that times have changed and that a principle 
applicable in one generation is inapplicable in another is 
well illustrated by the humiliating spectacle of several mil- 
lion people and scores of organizations in the United States 
under the control of foreign governments. This could never 
have come about if we had adhered faithfully to the propo- 
sition that American policy must be based exclusively upon 
American needs and designed to protect American interests. 

The great majority of our people are, indeed, united in 
disapproval of Stalin and Hitler. Only a small but well 
organized and consequently effective minority acknowledge 
fealty to the two dictators. This is bad enough, but what 
is far worse is that while condemning Hitler and Stalin 
many people, perhaps unwittingly, subscribe to the same 
fundamental philosophy of government which produced these 
dictators as an inevitable consequence. The core of that 
philosophy is a bureaucratic state capitalism, which more 
and more appears as the common characteristic of the regimes 
of Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini. This bureaucratic state 
capitalism is nothing more nor less than monopoly raised to 
its highest power. It is, furthermore, a form of government 
which has its roots in Marxism. 

Marxism as applied in present-day Germany is disguised 
under the name of naziism. In Italy it masquerades as 
fascism, and in Russia as communism. But naziism, fascism, 
and communism are merely different cults of the same pagan 
religion of materialism born in the brain of Karl Marx. 
The teachings of Marx and of Christ stand at opposite poles. 
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Marx represents the lowest forms of materialism; Christ 
symbolizes the highest and noblest conceptions of the spirit- 
ual. To Marx, man at his best was merely an intelligent 
animal of no more importance than the beasts of the field. 
To Christ, man is the noblest handiwork of God. This irre- 
concilable conflict between the teachings of Christ and Marx, 
between love and hatred, constitutes the most far-reaching 
issue before the world today. It is the issue upon which the 
future of western civilization is staked. The church is con- 
fronted with an inescapable challenge to prosecute a vic- 
torious war against the forces of materialism and totalitarian- 
ism which negate its Christ-given ideals. 

Not all of the adherents of Marxism in America are card- 
holding members of the Communist Party. Some of them 
are distributed among scores of numerically inconsequential 
organizations, but the great majority of Marxists do not 
belong, as such, to any organization. ‘They masquerade under 
the name of liberals, and they deny, with technical accuracy, 
that they are communists; but the truth is that they worship 
at the shrine of Marx and derive their political and economic 
conceptions from his writings. 

These Marxists who are not attaclied to the Communist 
Party are characterized, especially in these times, by their 
constant assaults upon the American economic system which 
to them is a pile of “folklore” possessing just about the same 
degree of validity and respectability as Polynesian magic. 
Some of them have received appointments to high govern- 
ment positions from which vantage points they carry on an 
incessant attack upon our economic system. Most of them 
are milk-and-water Marxists. Nevertheless, by their con- 
tempt for the American economic system and their unflag- 
ging efforts to discredit it, they serve the ends of those other 
Marxists who feed upon the strong meat of violent revolu- 
tion. They also furnish a pretext but not a justification for 
the activities of that other brand of Marxists, the Fascists, 
who masquerade as patriots and pose as the saviors of the 
country from the threat of communism. Just as Hitler saved 
Germany from communism only to turn around and embrace 
it. These Marxists are seeking to sabotage by degrees the 
political and economic system of America in favor of bureau- 
cratic state capitalism. ... First, the attacks upon our eco- 
nomic system. Second, the advocacy of the Marxian prin- 
ciple that the government has the duty to support the people. 
Third, subtle proposals to regiment agriculture, labor and 
industry under a system of planned economy. Fourth, the 
abolition of private property and public ownership of basic 
industries and, finally, dictatorship. This is the clever process 
by which the Marxists plan to subvert the liberties and insti- 
tutions of this country. They did not originate this clever 
strategy. It came from the following advice given to their 
disciples by Marx and Engels: “The proletariat will use its 
political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the 
Bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of production in the 
hands of the state. . . . Of course, in the beginning this 
cannot be effected except by means of despotic inroads on 
the rights of property, and on the conditions of Bourgeois 
production; by means of measures, therefore, which appear 
economically insufficient and untenable but which in the 
course of the movement outstrip themselves and necessitate 
further inroads upon the old social order.” 

In these words, my fellow citizens, you have the key to 
the subtle strategy employed by the Marxists in America to 
undermine and eventually destroy our economic and political 
institutions. We are now witnessing the first stages of this 
campaign, namely, the attacks upon our economic system, 
the attempt to convince the people that the government 
ought to support them, and the proposals to regiment our 
economic life under cleverly devised schemes of planned 
economy. 


In exposing and combatting this campaign, we must make 
clear to the people that no economic system is so perfect that 
it cannot be improved and none is so sacred that it is above 
criticism. But the cure for the ills of private capitalism is 
more capitalism, a wider diffusion of private property in 
order that there may be a firmer foundation for personal 
liberty. Private property rights are not in conflict with the 
most sacred human rights, as the Marxists would have us 
believe. Everywhere throughout the world today, where men 
have been persuaded to sacrifice the rights of private prop- 
erty on the altar of bureaucratic and totalitarian state capi- 
talism there has followed a complete destruction of those 
fundamental human rights which were widely achieved in 
the century of liberalism. One of the illustrious founders of 
this republic observed with prophetic insight the technique 
of the demagogues, which is the same technique now em- 
ployed by the Marxists, when he wrote: “Of those men 
who have overturned the liberties of republics, the greatest 
number have begun their career by paying an obsequious 
court to the people; commencing demagogues, and ending 
tyrants.” That, in brief, is the one-sentence biography of 
Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler and of the numerous breed of 
socialistic politicians with which we are plagued in America. 

When I was a boy I lived on a farm about four miles 
from Greenville, Texas. One Saturday my mother gave me 
five dollars and instructed me to go to Greenville to buy 
some groceries. On the way to town I passed by the county 
fair, and there I listened with rapt attention to a smooth- 
tongued orator. He was selling snake oil which he claimed 
would cure any malady or affliction. Neither before nor 
since have I heard such an eloquent speaker. If he were 
living today he would be a successful politician. After he 
had concluded his speech he afforded me the great opportu- 
nity and privilege of buying some snake oil. Because of the 
rare opportunity which this presented, I spent all of my five 
dollars for the snake oil and returned home with my pockets 
bulging with bottles. I can testify from first-hand experi- 
ence that the snake oil had no power to heal or drive away 
pain, otherwise it would not have been necessary for me to 
eat my meals in a standing posture for at least a week. I 
have not again seen that snake oil peddler but I have seen 
many like him who are doing a prosperous business selling 
the people, for cash, political nostrums and panaceas far 
more harmful to the body politic than the snake oil was 
to me. 

We must also make clear to the people that if the govern- 
ment is to be charged with the responsibility of supporting 
the people, it must exercise the corresponding right to disci- 
pline the people. The same law which makes “papa” support 
his children gives him the right to spank them. You cannot 
get government support without government spanking. 

Let no one imagine for a minute that Americanism is a 
reactionary doctrine of economics and politics contrived to 
serve the interests of greed. Americanism is still the world’s 
brightest hope for the abolition of avoidable poverty. Amer- 
icanism is progressive but it rejects the notion that change 
and innovation are of themselves necessarily evidence of 
progress. Innovation may spell reaction. We must be 
socially-minded without becoming socialistic. 

The millions of patriotic American laborers whose toil has 
contributed so much in this country to the fulfillment of the 
age-old dream of liberty and economic security for all have 
more to gain than any others by the preservation of Amer- 
icanism against the insidious wiles of Stalin’s and Hitler’s 
agents. The dictatorships of Stalin and Hitler are certain 
enslavement for the laborer, the complete abrogation of all 
rights to collective bargaining. It is precisely because the 
agents of Stalin aim first of all at the capture of the Amer- 
ican labor movement that the forces of organized labor in 
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this country must be the first to welcome the exposure of 
communist aims in this country. Let organized labor, for 
its own sake and for the sake of the whole American econ- 
omy, turn out the red demagogues who are trying to exploit 
its hard-won achievements in the interests of the foreign 
commissariat of Moscow. 

With equal sincerity and severity we must condemn those 
other cults of the Marxists, namely, the Fascists and Nazis. 
They, too, are at work in America in the attempt to subvert 
the political and economic institutions in our country. Some 
of them are members of Fascist organizations in this country, 
but the majority of them masquerade as patriots and use the 
bait of racial and religious hatred to attract followers in this 
country to their standards. While we stand united in dis- 
approval of such organizations as the German-American 
Bund, the Silver Shirts, the American Nationalists, and 
others that are unquestionably Fascistic in spirit and in ulti- 
mate aims we will fall far short of our duty as Americans 
if we hesitate to make known clearly and unmistakably our 
uncompromising opposition to that contemptible breed of 
fake patriots who make their bigotry and intolerance under 
the guise of patriotism and Americanism. 

In the language of a great writer, we condemn any man 
“who conspires” against the liberties of the nation, conspires 
to subvert the most precious bequest of past ages, the dearest 
hope of future time; he would destroy genius in its birth, 
and enterprise in its sources, and sacrifice the prolific causes 
of intelligence and virtue to his avarice or his vanity, his 
caprices or his ambition; would rob the nation of its nation- 
ality, the people of the prerogatives of man; would deprive 
common life of its sweets, by depriving it of its security, and 
religion of its power to solace, by subjecting it to supervision 
and control. His crime would not only enslave a present race 
of men, but forge chains for unborn generations. There can 
be no fouler deed.” 

From this great gathering we offer to Americans of every 
race, creed, and economic condition an American program 
which will restore us to the path of constitutional democracy 
from which, under the insidious wiles of foreign influence, 
we have begun to stray. Let us not be fearful of launching 
a crusade against the purveyors of class, racial, and religious 
hatred and the conspirators who are now seeking to subvert 
the institutions of our country. 

We reaffirm our allegiance to the God of our fathers and 
the Constitution of our country. As did our fathers in the 
past, so now do we turn to God for aid and guidance. 

We declare that any man who under any pretext, preaches, 
spreads, or encourages—directly or indirectly, openly or se- 
cretly—race, religious, or class hatred is un-American. 

We maintain, as did our fathers, that every American, 
regardless of race, creed, or economic condition, is entitled 





to the equal protection of our laws and institutions if he 
loves America and the principles for which it stands. We 
hold that the Bill of Rights is the sacred heritage of every 
American, and we condemn those groups and organizations 
in our midst who seek to use the Bill of Rights for the pur- 
pose of destroying it. 

We beseech our citizens to drop all the hyphens which tie 
them to Europe. Either we are Americans or we are not. 

To the newcomer in our midst, we extend the helping 
hand. We welcome him to the greatest fraternity of citizens 
ever known, and invite him to learn early and well the prin- 
ciples upon which this state is founded. But to the disciples 
of totalitarianism who would bring with them the strife of 
Europe, we say “halt.” Marxists of all brands are not wel- 
come at our gates. 

We here and now declare that our first duty is to our own 
people and that charity begins at home. Our hands are full 
with the task of preserving this republic from its enemies 
within; we have no need to embark upon foreign expeditions 
in order to engage enemies in combat. Our responsibility to 
ourselves and to this period of world history is to make 
American democracy work at home under the American flag. 

Both our economic and political life is predicated upon the 
democratic principle of competition. We reject un-American 
monopoly of either the state or private variety, in either the 
economic or political realm. We deplore the trend toward 
centralization of power in Washington as the first stage 
toward dictatorship. 

These issues rise above partisanship and political expedi- 
ency. This is no time for pussy-footing and cowardly poli- 
ticians. 

The people must be warned that an organized campaign, 
composed of the reds and pinks in all walks of life, is about 
to be launched for the purpose of discrediting the work of 
our Committee. This is Moscow’s last stand against expo- 
sure. The people must also be warned against the racketeers 
who would capitalize for their own selfish gain upon a 
rebirth of Americanism. 

So far as the continuation of our investigation is con- 
cerned, I here and now beseech the Administration to come 
out openly and say whether it is for or against our Com- 
mittee. If it is against the Committee, let it boldly assume 
the responsibility for opposing the continuation of our inves- 
tigation. If it is for the Committee, let it support with the 
necessary funds and other assistance the work which we are 
trying to do in exposing the menace of “isms.” 

With an abiding faith in the mercy of Almighty God and 
confidence in the patriotism of our people, we express the 
firm determination of this great gathering and Americans 
everywhere in this closing declaration: God gave us Amer- 
ica; the Marxists shall not take it away. 


Is America Prepared for War? 


PROCRASTINATION NOW AND IMPROVISATION LATER 


By COLONEL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, Soldier and Lawyer. Asst. Chief of Staff 27th Div. of the AEF 
Before the Sons of Erin, at the Hotel Commodore, Monday Evening, November 27th, 1939 


S I speak, Europe is engaged in its 88th day of war. And 
this war started with the devastation of Poland— 
so swift, so sure, so complete that within a week the 

last remnant of the Versailles peace in eastern Europe was 
ground to earth. 

Then suddenly came a lull. Before Poland we had expe- 
rienced many false alarms of war. Now we were in for a 





tense period of false alarms—this time false alarms of peace. 
We in America began to call this war a “phony”. 

We were mistaken. Peace didn’t come. We know now 
that it may not come for a long time. The events of the 
last few weeks have shown us that the so-called diplomatic 
period was only the smoke screen for a gigantic preparation. 
England has set up a blockade against Germany. ‘The iron 
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hand of the world’s biggest navy is reaching out for her 
enemy's throat. 

Germany fights back desperately. She tries to loosen that 
grip of the British fleet and, in addition, knowing that 
Britain too has a jugular vein of dependence on foreign com- 
merce, she is trying to seize it by a blockade of British ship- 
ping through air, mine, and submarine attack. 

It’s a war in earnest now—a war to the death. 

How does this death struggle in Europe affect us? 

Before the war began we sensed its coming and wrote into 
our book of laws a policy of strict non-participation. We 
declared an embargo in order to cut off our supplies of arms 
to any and all belligerents. 

‘Then war came and we turned squarely about in our 
tracks. After a long debate, we repealed the embargo. We 
adopted a policy of selling for export to anyone who came 
here, paid cash on the line, and took his purchase away at 
his own risk. 

An argument against repeal was that it constituted a step 
toward war. There was—and maybe there still is—the ques- 
tion noted repeatedly through the Congressional debates. 
Can we go half-way and stop there? 

But this much can and must be said now. The enemies 
of the embargo were not the enemies of peace. Both sides 
were determined to keep America out of the war. 

‘There is no war party in America. We, as a people, have 
not only declared our desire to stay out of war, but in the 
passage of our Neutrality Act we have expressed ourselves 
concretely in terms of self-denial. With one swoop, we 
scrapped a twenty-year policy of developing our over-seas 
trade and shipping activity. We threw out of work thou- 
sands of our own citizens who were dependent upon the 
maintenance of our Merchant Marine. We made these 
sacrifices voluntarily to preserve peace. “They show in terms 
nobody can mistake that we do not wish to repeat the at- 
tempt to establish our ideals of human liberty upon Euro- 
pean soil. We have fought our last evangelical war. Yet, 
what does this mean for the future? Do we mean to pro- 
claim to the world that in no circumstances and under no 
provocation would we fight? 

No self-respecting nation could take that position. 

Whether we like it or not, we cannot withdraw entirely 
from the world whether it is at war or peace. 

The conflict in Europe warns us that we must be more 
than ever on the alert to forestall any possible threat to our 
treedom. 

And if we Americans want to be sure to stay out we 
ought first to be sure that we are facing squarely the problem 
of adequate national defense for the United States. 

The time to consider our policy, therefore, is now, while 
heads are clear, while emotions are still in check, and while 
our minds are not yet subject to an urgency and a pressure 
that is bound to come. 

Let’s look at our problem as other nations do—from the 
point of view of self-interest. Let us be guided by experience. 

Our memory of our experience in the last war has in fact 
already had an effect on our national outlook. We have 
come to cherish more than ever the freedom of the western 
hemisphere from the hatreds and ambitions which have for 
countless centuries made Europe a battle-field. And we are 
determined that this hemisphere must remain forever free 
to work out its own destiny. We have a definite responsibility 
in keeping it free. 

That responsibility constitutes an important stake in the 
present European war and in its eventual settlement. 

We must bear this in mind when we ask ourselves: “Ts 
America ready for war?”, “Is America adequately prepared 
not merely to fight a war but to forestall the causes of war?” 

I’m not an alarmist. I do not think that America is in 


danger of invasion. Current talk of a victorious Hitler in- 
vading the United States or South America tomorrow or 
following the war, to me is so much nonsense. 

Modern wars exhaust almost equally victor and van- 
quished. General Hugh S. Johnson states that Hitler 
couldn’t muster a sea force strong enough to threaten us 
even if he built warships for 50 years, and that the combined 
fleets of no conceivable group of nations could successfully 
land an army on either North or South America, against 
a well-prepared defense by us. 

A major war today must be fought with the entire re- 
sources of a nation, economic as well as military. 

In this, we are lucky. In addition to cur geographic posi- 
tion, we are the only really self-sustaining nation on the 
face of the earth. 

We have the greatest industrial plants—we have more 
power, more machines, more available raw materials than in 
any other country. With this industrial machine we are 
potentially equipped to carry on a war on the great scale 
imposed by modern conditions. But this machine of ours is 
geared for peace, not war—and there are many technical 
requirements of our war and navy departments that are 
necessary to be met in order to effect the change. 

Our real problem is how to convert this industrial plant 
to wartime needs—industry must be educated in the part 
it shall play. It must be teamed up with our army and our 
navy. That is not easy. 

Our navy is our first line of defense. As we have grown 
to be the most powerful and prosperous nation on earth, 
we have resolved to be content with nothing less than a navy 
second to none. We haven’t got it yet. 

The day before yesterday, Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Edison, in his second annual report for the fiscal 
year, 1939, pointed out certain of the deficiencies of the 
navy. He said that it lacks experienced personnel to provide 
for the complete mobilization of the fleet should the need 
arise. Submarines are the only arm of our navy defense 
which are 100% manned. Battleships, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers and auxiliaries are only manned at 85% 
of their war complement. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, the military expert on the New 
York Times, recently stressed certain other deficiencies in 
our naval organization. The lack of coordination within our 
shore organizations; our slow ship-building rate; our exces- 
sive expense in building; the lack of new drydocks in our 
navy yards; the lag in our armor-making and gun-making 
capacities; the expensive errors in ship design which, as 
shown in the dispatches from Washington only last month, 
were incorporated in and discovered too late in twelve new 
destroyers ordered for the navy. 

As to our army. For most of the period since the World 
War, our army has been an army almost without soldiers 
and without modern mechanized equipment. More planes 
are necessary. More mechanization. Particularly, more con- 
tinuous training. The criticism of the maneuvers by General 
Drum were criticisms directed particularly at the failure to 
give our regular army and National Guard opportunity for 
that training. 

The organization and strength of our air force, which is 
a vital part of both our naval and military defense plans, 
is another pressing issue which requires clarification before 
the American people can rest assured of the adequacy of 
their preparedness. Experts place the minimum requirements 
of our naval air force at 3,000 planes. Today the total is 
still well below that figure. The army air corps, which now 
has a like number of ships, was recently authorized by Con- 
gress to build to a total fleet of 5,500, a projected total for 
both the army and navy of 8,500 planes. The new units 
projected are primarily short-range ships, useful only for 
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over-seas fighting. There are many who feel that our real 
defense needs are primarily for long-range bombers designed 
to carry the fight far out to sea, or for long distances over 
land. What is the correct view? 

Above all, it seems to me we need coordination of defense 
effort and a planned defense. Too much each service and 
each branch works in its own air-tight compartment. Often 
they duplicate. Never has a rounded, integrated program, 
embracing the needs of both the army and the navy, and 
looking forward to future time, been presented to Congress. 

This is the crux of the vastly complex problem of pre- 
paredness which challenges our attention today. 

Only last week the President of the United States put the 
issue squarely before us on the basis of our willingness to 
meet the extraordinary expense of adequate preparedness. 

In a press conference the President told reporters that the 
ever-present threat of war would mean that our current pre- 
paredness expense, of $1,760,000,000, in itself a record peace- 
time program, would have to be increased by $500,000,000. 

The country must soon decide, the President said, whether 
the bill should be met by a Special Defense Tax or by addi- 
tional borrowing which would put the burden on future 
generations, 

At the present time, the President added, the Administra- 
tion has not yet decided upon any fixed long range policy for 
national preparedness. 

Ultimate responsibility for the formulation of that policy, 
he seemed to imply, was up to the American people as a 
whole. It was they who would have to decide. 

Certainly no loyal American citizen can fail to support 
the President when he asks us to guide the Administration 
in formulating our own defense program. No other question 
of government so clearly and directly concerns our personal 
welfare and security. The President is simply asking us to 
make up our minds what shall be done about it in these 
troubled times. 

And now we come to the heart of the problem as it con- 
cerns you and me individually. How are we, the people, 
going to decide on the kind of preparedness we want and 
need unless we are fully and accurately informed on the 
issues involved ? 






A clearly thought-out national policy demands that we 
make up our minds on a number of points which up to now 
we have never squarely faced. What, for example, are the 
things for which we propose to fight? And what are the 
other things for which we do not propose to fight? 

Are we willing, for example, to go to war to preserve 
the territorial and political integrity of Canada or Mexico 
or any of the South American republics? What, again, is 
our stake in the Philippines? And, are we prepared to exert 
armed pressure to enforce the open door in the Far East? 

More specifically, do we wish, for example, to fortify the 
Aleutian Islands and Alaska as air bases? Do we wish to 
fortify Guam in the Pacific and do we want to enlarge our 
naval outposts in the Caribbean ? 

The gravest danger, as Professor Edward Mead Earle of 
Princeton puts it, is “Procrastination now and improvisation 
later.” 

But we must understand the issues before we can meet 
them intelligently. To enable us to understand them, some 
means must be found to put them before us, clearly and 
simply, in a form we can all readily grasp. 

To this end I should like to propose here tonight the crea- 
tion of a civilian body of representative citizens to make an 
exhaustive study of the problem and to lay its findings and 
recommendations as soon as possible before the President, 
the Congress and people of the United States. 

The group or committee making such a study should in- 
clude, in addition to civilians, representatives of all our mili- 
tary departments and of the Department of State. 

An inquiry into the underlying facts, the mobilization of 
these facts, and then an interpretation of them, to my mind 
is the one effective way to inform and enlighten public 
opinion. The great issues of our defense policy are now pre- 
sented to Congress piece-meal in terms of an appropriation 
for a specific purpose by a particular bureau. 

Recommendations by a commission such as I now propose 
would offer Congress an integrated and comprehensive view 
from which to judge the isolated defense problems on which 
they are asked to legislate. 

This is what we need today—a whole view of prepared- 
ness by the whole body of American citizens. 
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OVERNOR STASSEN, Fellow Republicans, and— 
I hope—some Democrats and Farmer-Laborites: 

I have a special reason for being glad to be in 
Minnesota tonight. Yours is a barometer state—a good indi- 
cator of advanced political weather. Settled by hardy people, 
your state has been agitated by many violent political storms. 
It has been the home of many ideas, many experimeyts, many 
new movements. 

Sometimes it has 
radical. 

Today your state has come into quiet, steady waters. It 
has weathered the storms, thanks to a new Minnesota Repub- 
licanism, led by a balanced, broad-minded sanely liberal exec- 
utive—Harold E. Stassen. I take his election as a national 
omen. 

Tonight I am going to talk about the state of mind of our 
national government and the resulting state of mind of the 


been called reactionary—sometimes 


nation. In doing this I am not going to attempt to propose 
specific solutions to the grave problems we face in agricul- 
ture, in labor, in business, in unemployment, in finance. I 
propose instead to deal with the difficulties as a whole and 
with their fundamental cause. 

First of all, we must make up our minds on one important 
thing. Do we believe in the continuous growth of this coun- 
try or do we believe we have reached our economic limits. 

Last year you in Minnesota made up your minds. You 
elected a new Republican state administration which believes 
in the orderly but steady growth of your state. Your Gov- 
ernor is an enemy of extravagance, an enemy of corruption 
and a friend to effective government and to industrial peace. 
A civil-service merit system has been enacted for state em- 
ployees. Bold economies have been introduced without sacri- 
fice of essential services. All state departments have been 
put under the control of a state business manager, who, be- 
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lieve it or not, cannot authorize expenditures of state funds 
unless they are met by taxes. 

Governor Stassen, it is because of Republicans like you 
that | shed no tears over the future of the Republican party. 

Governor, | have just one more thing to say to you—a 
very stern thing. I am sometimes accused of being young. I 
accuse you of being five years younger. And it’s true. You’re 
guilty. Governor, | envy you your youthful vigor. 

You do not suffer froin defeatism. Your administration 
does not suffer from defeatism. But the nation still does. 

Our greatest national enemy is defeatism. We have Re- 
publicans who do not think that our party can win through. 
We have Republicans and Democrats who do not think our 
country can win through. We have Europeans and Ameri- 
cans who do not think that civilization can win through. I 
am not ashamed to confess the abiding faith that our party, 
our country, and the world, will win through. 

‘To be sure we have a crisis here in America. But ours is 
a crisis of faith—faith in ourselves, in our system, and in our 
own traditions. On the solution of that crisis everything 
depends. If here in America we can rout defeatism, if here 
we can regain courage and unbounded activity, if here we 
can unite industry and agriculture and labor for an invincible 
America, then, and then only, can we contribute to the peace 
of all the world’s people. 

Our problems are massive. They are acute. They can’t 
he wished away by singing “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Happy days are not here again. Our days are crowded with 
human perplexities, human misfortune, and human pain. 
This distress is reflected in every state and in every part of 
our national economy. 

Here in Minnesota, for instance, the buying power of 
your agricultural products has declined drastically in the past 
ten years. Let’s think back to the years 1926 to 1928. Even 
those years weren’t too satisfactory to the farmers, were 
they? But let’s take them as a basis for comparison. Giving 
the figure 100 to all the prices of that time, industrial and 
agricultural. Then let’s look at the prices now. 

Instead of being 100, grains are now on average at 61. 
Sut fertilizer, which the farmer buys, is at 77. Fuel, which 
the farmer buys, is at 82. Building materials are 87 and 
farm machinery is 95, while grains are only 61. 

Let me put that last figure in another way. In 1926 a 
farmer could have bought a plow for seventy-five bushels of 
grain. ‘loday he has to pay 116 bushels of garin for the same 
plow. Clearly we are still far, far away from any reasonable 
parity between agricultural and industrial prices. 

What is the use of telling the farmer to quit politics and 
go home and “slop the hogs’? I say he ought to stay in 
so that these inequalities shall be adjusted. 

But the basis for the solution is not to be found in agricul- 
ture alone. It is not to be found in the State of Minnesota 
alone. Let me put it to you this way. 


politics, 


Minnesota, like every state, exports its products. It ex- 
ports agricultural products to the industrial regions of the 
rest of the nation. These regions are your market. The 
trouble is not in Minnesota, but in its market. The real 
trouble lies in the long continued break-down of our whole 
economic machine. For his own sake the farmer must take 
an interest in the restoration of industry, just as industry 
must take an Interest in the restoration of agriculture. We 
live in one nation and in one economy. 

When President Roosevelt was inaugurated, he said this: 
“Our greatest primary task is to put people to work.” There 
he defined the issue but has failed to find the solution. After 
seven years, putting people to work is still our greatest task. 

‘The great, unanswered question is: What keeps them out 
of work? 


_Some people say they do not want to work. That is a 
vicious slander on the American character. 

The other day, in New York, the city authorities an- 
nounced that they needed fifty-eight automobile mechanics. 
Hundreds of men stood in line all night to try to get one 
of those jobs. Six thousand, five hundred men applied for 
those fifty-eight jobs. Those men could have been on relief. 
But they didn’t want relief. Nor will the ten million others 
prefer relief the day they are offered work with any reason- 
able belief that it is a permanent job. 

Now, some people say unemployed capital does not want 
to work. Well, let me tell you a little story about that. 

Last September 1 the Booneville Savings Bank, of Boone- 
ville, Iowa, closed its doors after having been in business for 
thirty-three years. There was nothing the matter with the 
bank. It was entirely solvent and it paid out in full the 
$267,000 of its deposits. In a letter to the depositors the 
president of the bank explained the reasons for closing. 
Here’s that letter and I quote his words: 

“The principal reason for quitting is that we do not know 
what to do with our money.” 

Now, why didn’t that bank know what to do with its 
money? Obviously because the customers of that bank were 
not seeking loans. They were not branching out into new 
and increased ventures. 

Unemployed capital today is about the same as it has 
always been. It will go to work if it can find a place to work 
with a reasonable chance of not losing both its job and itself. 

I say to you that both capital and labor want to work, 
that both detest idleness. I say to you that we are going to 
get exactly nowhere telling lies and libels about one another. 
We have been getting nowhere for seven years, telling lies 
and libels about each other. 

So I ask you once more: What keeps the unemployed 
man out of a job? This time I ask it in broader terms. 

The New Deal has a committee called the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. —The New Deal has been in 
power nearly seven years—in case you forget. Its Temporary 
National Economic Committee this year reports as follows. 
I quote: 

“The 
center.” 

After seven years of lending and spending, seven years of 
priming the pump, of pushing the accelerator down to the 
floor on more and more and more public spending, seven 
years of warming up the cylinders of the machine with more 
than twenty-two billion dollars of new national public debt 
—after seven years what does the New Deal repair crew tell 
us? It admits defeat. It says: “The American economic 
machine is stalled on dead center.” 

I have been asking: “What keeps the unemployed man 
out of a job?” Here is one of the answers. This New Deal 
repair crew does not believe in this machine. 

It believes in public spending. But does it believe in what 
has always hitherto made the machine pick itself up and 
bound forward again after every temporary slow-down? 
Does it believe in those absolutely necessary new, great, pri- 
vate enterprises that create jobs? 

Just so there shall be no doubt about it, let me quote the 
President himself. The whole of the basic economic theory 
and of the basic economic practice in the New Deal is in the 
speech the President made in San Francisco in 1932. 

In that speech he said some fine things. For example: 
‘America is new. It is in the process of change and develop- 
ment. It has the great potentialities of youth. We can still 
believe in change and in progress.” 

That statement was splendid! And true! But listen now 
to the part of his San Francisco speech which discloses his 
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real philosophy. I quote excerpts, but I quote them in har- 
mony with the full actual meaning. Here are his words: 

“cc ° . . . e ° 

Our industrial plant is built. The problem just now is 
whether under existing conditions it is not overbuilt.” 

“A mere builder of more industrial plants . . . is as likely 
to be a danger as a help.” 

“Our task now is not . . . necessarily producing more 
goods. It is the sober, less dramatic business of administer- 
ing resources and plants already in hand. . . .” 

This quotation contains the whole outlook of the New 
Deal: The established plants are all right. But the new 
plants, the new adventures, the new industries, are unneces- 
sary, and even possibly undesirable. There is nothing left to 
do. All that remains is to divide up what we got from the 
Indians. 

Such is the theory of the New Deal Administration. Such 
is its practice. 

With this philosophy I totally and absolutely disagree. 

Our country has lived through this sort of theory several 
times before. We survived it. One time was in the ’80s of 
the last century. I want to read to you from the annual 
report of the United States Commissioner of Labor for the 
year 1886. Note these words carefully. They are so full of 
pessimism they will encourage you. ‘This is what the com- 
missioner solemnly reported : 

“Tt is true that the discovery of new processes of manu- 
facture will undoubtedly continue . . . but it will not leave 
room for a market extension such as has been witnessed 
during the last fifty years.” 

Note that! The time of extension, of expansion, is over. 
In 1886! 

And finally, it said: 

“And it will not afford remunerative employment for the 
vast amount of capital that has been created.” 

Note that! No more use for idle money. No more 
chance for profitable new investments. No chance for the 
future of our growing population. All this in 1886. 

Aren’t we lucky that the men who put their money into 
the early hazard of the automobile industry didn’t read this 
report? Aren’t we lucky that our radio pioneers, and our 
motion picture pioneers and our aviation pioneers, in their 
ignorance, never heard of it? Aren’t we lucky that a host of 
other pioneers, since that time, have given us new commodi- 
ties and new services with no recollection of the economic 
defeatism of 1886? 

The fifty years which followed make the defeatists of that 
day seem ridiculous to all of us, and yet today the apostles 
of despair are with us again. They have learned nothing 
from history. Again they occupy high places in the national 
government; again they tell us the same cld story. I venture 
to say it will sound as silly fifty years from now as do the 
statements by the Commissioner of Labor of fifty years ago. 

But today we have the same old economic defeatism all 
over again. It seems to come back upon us every so often, 
and not only here but in all the rest of the world. 

In the year 1800 the British statesman, the elder William 
Pitt, said: 

“There is scarcely anything around us but ruin and de- 
spair.” 

In 1849 another British statesman, Benjamin Disraeli, 
said: 

“In industry, commerce and agriculture, there is no hope.” 

Here we are, at it again. Here we are, at a time when 
the American Federation of Labor reports that there are 
53,000,000 employable workers in the United States, com- 
pared with 48,000,000 just ten years ago. A net increase of 
half a million new workers a year! And yet, the President 


says: 








“Our industrial plant is built.” 

In effect, he says there is no place in this country for the 
people who are growing up in it. And the tragedy is they 
are beginning to believe him. Only last week the Young 
Men’s Christian Association reported on a widespread survey 
among our youth. They told us that 80 per cent of the 
young men and women believe that ability no longer offers 
assurance of success in America. The philosophy of despair 
is indeed taking root. What the New Deal means to them 
is that it would have been better had they never been born. 

Its theories have infected the thinking of the rest of us. 
Industrialists, labor leaders, social workers talk about ‘vast 
permanent unemployment.” In the 1920’s we had no unem- 
ployment that was “vast.” Now they say we must face an 
unemployment that will be ‘“‘vast” and that will be “perma- 
nent.” 

The President has said we have a rendezvous with destiny. 
We seem to be on our way toward a rendezvous with despair. 

Fellow Republicans, as a party, let us turn away from that 
rendezvous and let us start going in the other direction and 
start now. 

The one ultimate unforgivable crime is to despair of the 
republic. The one essential to the survival of the republic 
is to know it will survive and will survive into a future 
which is always larger and is always better. 

Nor is history the only answer to these gloomy predictions. 
For we have about us in every state, in every city, on every 
farm, the answer. Here in our own America we have the 
man-power, the wealth, the natural resources, the genius to 
invent and create. We have the industrial skill to release 
that ever-flowing stream of new inventions and greater pro- 
ductivity wherein lies the future of our own America. I 
don’t say to you, close your eyes and have faith—I say to you, 
open your eyes, look around you and be convinced. 

Here is the final answer to the defeatism of the New Deal. 

All history proves it is wrong. Our own eyes and our own 
brains tell us it is wrong. And because its basic theory is 
wrong, it has done only half its job. It is a duty of national 
government to perform its social obligations. I believe this 
Administration has sincerely attempted to fulfill those obli- 
gations. But that is only half the job. The other half is to 
maintain, to encourage the economic system which supports 
the government and makes performance of social obligations 
possible. 

Society has a permanent, deep-rooted obligation to its aged, 
its blind, its sick, its unemployed. But it is not enough to say 
no one shall starve. It is a cruel illusion to pass laws which 
are a mere promise without also taking measures necessary 
to the fulfillment of that promise. The present Administra- 
tion has thought it well enough to make the promise, leaving 
the performance to come from the savings of the last genera- 
tion, under Republican administrations, and mortgaging the 
earnings of the next generation, which will also be under 
Republican administrations. 

Our first task is to sweep away the obstacles to that ful- 
fillment. 

Until we make up our minds that this is our purpose, 
there is no use discussing particular problems. These I intend 
to discuss in future speeches. Right now our need is for 
agreement on fundamentals. 

America is not finished. It need never be finished. There 
is no limit to America. 

There is a force in this country that has been held in 
check which once released can give us the employment that 
we need. It has nothing to do with slick monetary schemes. 
It hasn’t anything to do with slic economic panaceas. This 
force is the energy of American enterprise, great and small. 
Given a chance, it will produce employment, can generate 
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new purchasing power and set in motion once more the 
surging flow of commercial venture. 

Government hostility, repressive taxation and economic 
quackery have kept this force from going to work. Our firm 
resolve must be to give it a chance and to encourage enter- 
prise. 

Encouragement of enterprise does not involve tolerance 
of abuses in business or in any other element of society, 
civil or criminal. Where there are abuses in business, it is 
the function of government to correct them as they arise. 
But we can cure abuses in business without creating abuses 
by government. 

Tonight I propose that we Americans, of whatever party, 


make up our minds that we do believe in the continued 
growth of this country. 

Let us know the truth that the frontiers of social and 
economic expansion of America have not yet been discovered ; 
that there is room and plenty in all this land for all the 
young men and women who are growing up in it; that there 
is work for them to do and all that follow. 

Let us again learn to believe in the ability of a free people 
to solve its problems if given a chance. 

We can and we wil! again go forward. There is only one 
thing I want to do in whatever way I can and that is to 
help make the courage of eternal youth run once more in the 
veins of my party and my country. 
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